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A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IS HE THE HERO? 

It was the height of the season; gigantic old 
London wore its brightest and most animated 
aspect : and what city in the world can surpass it 
during the months of May and June ? Paris may 
have its bluer sky and more ethereal atmosphere, 
its more regular streets and better-placed public 
buildings; its Boisde Boulogne, forest of Vincennes, 
and Pare de Monceaux, all kept in trim order, 
watered, and swept to perfection ; but it wants the 
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2 A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

countless numbers of human beings and splendid 
equipages that overspread the streets of London, 
making the latter, notwithstanding its begrimed 
and reeky appearance, the wonder, if not the 
admiration, of the world. It is not intended to 
draw a parallel between these two great cities. 
Each is imequalled in its way; each has its 
specialty; and each might, with advantage to 
itself, imitate and adopt the good that prevails in 
its rival, and avoid the nuisances which impair 
enjoyment. 

June had just commenced ; the sky was cloud- 
less, and the weather glorious. In the work- 
ing parts of the town the thoroughfares were 
crowded. Men hurried to and fro, on the business 
of their daily life, quite heedless of each other, as 
if their very existence depended upon the act on 
which they were at the moment engaged. Trade 
was brisk, and labour well supplied with work. 
Even poverty crept out from its dark comers and 
recesses to bask in the sunshine, with as much 
content as the most slothful lazzarone in Naples. 
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At the West-end the $hops were gorgeously 
decked out in their summer array. Every ima- 
giaable colour and conceivable texture dazzled or 
delighted the eyes of passengers^ tempting them 
to expend their money to their hearts' content, or 
to satisfy their ambitious fancy. Each shop 
keeper tried to outvie his neighbour by offering ttf 
gaping multitudes all that was bright, beautiful, 
and attractive. Loungers, idlers, and pleasure- 
seekers thronged the pavements; carriages of 
every form and fashion, dashed along with such 
rapidity as to render it dangerous for foot-passen- 
gers to cross the streets. 

Amidst the surgiQg mass of changing faces 
there was one that merited and obtained more 
than a casual glance from the passers-by. It was 
proud and dignified, yet expressive ; it seemed to 
•ay, " You may eat and be merry witt me, laugh 
and weep with me, jest and be sarcastic, friendly 
and inimical; and yet you shall not know the 
tenor of my thoughts, the significance of my 
smile, or the spirit of my remark.'' The owner 
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4 A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

of that face was Raoul St. Pierre. He lounged 
lazily along down Begent Street into the Hay- 
market. The gay shops had no attraction for 
him; he never stopped even to give a passing 
glance at the tempting wares, but kept on his way 
steadily, until he reached Garrard's. Here he 
entered, and requested to see their most recherche 
jewellery. He was evidently a connoisseur, from 
the way in which he handled and remarked upon 
the different articles placed before him. He was 
difficult to please ; tray after tray was inspected ; 
at last his fancy was attracted by a ring fashioned 
after the antique. It was in the form of a ser- 
pent, curiously chased and twisted in numerous 
coils, in every one of which were inserted gems of 
rare description ; its jewelled head seemed actu- 
ally to have a living expression in it. This, as has 
been said, attracted the gentleman's attention. 
He examined the ring attentively, inquired its 
price, bought it, paid for it, and sauntered slowly 
from the shop, wending his way thoughtfully 
along, unattracted by, and uninterested in, the 
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various phases of life that filled the streets of 
London with ever-changing and Kving mystery. 
Having arrived at the Travellers' Club, in Pall 
Mall, he went up the steps, entered the hall, and 
inquired for letters. Upon receiving some, he 
entered the moming-room. Immediately upon 
his entrance he was greeted by some of his 
acquaintances, who were lounging upon luxurious 
couches, occupying themselves in skimming over 
the papers, and in the usual idle, do-nothing 
fashion of London club-life. He had a courteous 
word or significant smile for every one who 

addressed him. 

« 

Having seated himself at a table already occu- 
pied by one of his more intimate friends, he threw 
his letters on the table, exclaiming, in a foreign 
accent — 

. ' " It's a pity one can't liv;e without receiving 
or writing letters !" 

*^Tou seem, at any rate, to be especially fa- 
voured," replied his friend, glancing at the super- 
scription of the letters . " By Jove, St. Pierre, I'd 
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give something to know who is your fair corre- 
spondent 1'* 

" Fair I humph !" answered St. Pierre. " Why 
do you suppose that my correspondent is fair P" 

'' WeSl, that is a mere guess, I admit ; but a 
guess on good grounds. Why, it is but three 
days since you were last here, and, lo ! I do be- 
lieve there are half a dozen letters to greet you ; and 
all in the same handwriting, too. Kow I know 
but two sorts of people likely to persecute a man 
with such pertinacity; ai\d those are — duns and 



women." 



" Women ! pshaw ! your head always runs on 



women.'* 



(( 



My heart will never run .away with my head, 
though. There is a sad case yonder," added the 
speaker, lowering his voice : " Metcalfe has " 

" What's that about me P" said a yoimg man, 
throwing down the Saturday JReview, which had 
seemed to occupy all his attention. 

" Oh 1 nothing," was the reply : " I was only 
going to remark " 
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" That I had made a fool of myself, I suppose," 
returned Metcalfe, glumly ; " and your remark 
would have been quite right. I admit I have." 

" I would not like to hear your enemy say so," 
said M. St. Pierre, courteously ; *^ one act of 
folly by no means proves that the actor is a 
fool." 

" In my case it is proof positive," replied Met- 
calfe. *' The fact is — I see Henderson is dying to 
tell you — I have proposed this morning, and have 
been rejected." 

St. Pierre looked at him, inquiringly, and said, 
" Well, that was not wise, certainly." 

" What was not wise," inquired Metcalfe, jea- 
lously — " the proposal or the rejection ?" 

" Oh ! I would not presume to pass censure on 
a lady," said St. Pierre ; " but a man should 
never propose until he is sure of being ac- 
cepted." 

'' But I was sure," said Metcalfe, ruefiiUy. 
" Miss Vernon always '' 

" Miss Vernon !" exclaimed St. Pierre, fairly 
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starting with amazement. " You don't mean to 
say — ^you never presumed " 

" Presumed ! why not P I see no presumption 
in a man of my position proposing to a girl like 
that.'' 

" I should think it presumption in any man 
aspiring to the hand of Miss Vernon." 

" I don't know about that. I admit she is a 
girl who would do honour to any man's choice, or 
I should not have made her mine. She is young, 
rich " 

" Enough to buy you a seat in Parliament," 
interrupted Henderson, by way of parenthesis. 

"Of course," returned Metcalfe. " I couldn't . 
afford to marry any woman, not even Venus, with 
all her charms " 

" Except they were golden ones," added his 
tormentor. " I never gave you credit for over- 
modesty ; but I must say you made a bold stroke 
when you tried to pocket such a golden ball." 

" I don't know that ; for, although I have a 
great respect, intense affection^ and all that sort of 
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thing for her, yet I have also a proper respect — 
I mean, I set a proper value on myself/' 

" My good feUow !'' said Henderson, slapping 
him heartily on the back, " you will have to go 
at half your price. What do you say, St. 
Pierre P" 

" WeU," answered St. Pierre, smiling sarcas- 
ticaUy, " I am afraid, if we were all bought at our 
own price, and sold at our neighbour's valuation, 
there would be great fluctuations in the market." 

"I don't understand your logic," answered 
Metcalfe, doggedly ; " however, in my case, I 
maintain, it would be a fair bargain on both sides. 
I want money — ^Miss Vernon' wants rank and 
position." 

" Indeed !" returned St. Pierre. " I never 
knew that Miss Vernon had sought either." 

" You quibble at words," replied Metcalfe, tes- 
tily. " I didn't say she had sought them ; but all 
girls aspire to that sort of thing, you know. 
After all, when a woman has money, in what 
better way could she invest it than in the purchase of 
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family dignity and honour P For you must remember 
that Miss Yemon is but a trader's daughter, and 
I am heir to a baronetcy, and can make her Lady 
Metcalfe. I told her so ; and she positively 
laughed in my face — ^atrociously ill-bred, to say 
the least of it! Don't you think so?" saying 
which the speaker turned away, twisting his 
moustache in extreme disgust. 

" It may be bad taste," said M. St. Pierre, 
" but you see that even the stream of family dig- 
nity and honour, filtered through a long line of 
ancestors, may become' so weakened by time, or 
so impregnated with the weeds and refuse of suc- 
ceeding generations, that even a trader's daughter 
may refuse to be connected with it." 

" You are satirical," exclaimed Metcalfe ; " we 
shall never agree upon these matters : French and 
English never do, I know. Since your grand 
revolution, you Frenchmen have lost your respect 
for ancient nobility. Everything new and gaudy 
is the rage with you. I believe you prefer modem 
brass to antique gold." 
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*^ I do not tliink a Frencliinan would do tliat 
any more than an Englishman/' replied St. Pierre ; 
'Hhough I admit the one is much more plentiful 
than the other in this countrji as well as in my 
own. I have^ however, a great respect for true 
nobility ; but there must be no sham about it. If 
a noble name were synonymous with a noble spirit 
and incorruptible honour, I would be the first to 
bow down and do homage to it ; but as it is too 
often like a jewelled handle to a blunt and worth- 
less blade, I despise it/' 

'^ Then you despise all I have been taught to 
respect," said Metcalfe, sulkily. 

'' No," replied St. Pierre ; '^ I despise the &lse, 
and admire the true. I acknowledge that it is a 
good thing to be well bom; but I think it is 
better to act nobly than to be bom great; for 
birth is a mere accident, which we owe to our 
parents. Our actions, the real fruit of our lives, 
we owe to ourselves." 

''Bravo!" said Henderson; ''that is a true 
EnglLsh feeling ; and I could not have expressed 
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it better myself. There is no use in Metcalfe 
standing up against you, for you cLre sure to floor 
him by straightforward hits. Whenever you aim, 
you are sure to hit your mark.*' 

"But you know/' said St. Pierre, laughing, 
" they say an Englishman is never beaten — ^not 
even when he is down ; he wiU rise to the attack 
again and again, and he is sure to conquer at last. 
It is that spirit, which you call pluck, that has 
made England what she is ; won for her, her colo- 
nies, tnmipeted her name in desert places, and 
peopled distant lands with her children, who have 
fought with and overcome difficulties which, but 
for that steady spirit of perseverance which charac- 
terizes the nation, would have remained insur- 
mountable for ever. But I see Metcalfe is muster- 
ing his forces, and I had better begone ; for if we 
engage in a war of wits, I am sure to be worsted." 
So saying, the Frenchman gathered up his letters, 
nodded familiarly to his friends, and left the 
room. 

"What a conceited ass that Frenchman is!" 
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growled Metcalfe, as the door closed upon St. 
Pierre. " I wish you wouldn't talk of my affidrs 
to him — ^he is the last person I should choose as 
<Jie depositary of my secret." 

" Secret !" exclaimed Henderson ; " my dear 
fellow, you don't suppose that the fact of your 
handsome proposal to Miss Yemen can be kept 
a secret ?" 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, she will be so proud of the honour that 
she will publish it all over London before sunset. 
It is not every girl that has a chance of refusing 
a baronet in embryo." 

" What a confounded fool I've befen !" muttered 
Metcalfe, gloomily. " If I hadn't thought she 
liked me—" 

" Never mind," said his buoyant friend ; "you'll 
learn to read love's symptoms better. You'll 
succeed next time." 

" Egad!" replied Metcalfe, brightening, " the 
next time the girl shall propose to me." 

" Bravo ! stick to that resolution, my friend. 
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and I shall envy you the future Lady Metcalfe. 
For the present^ suppose we have a game at 
icarte; it's a capital thing to drive away the 
blues.'' 

St. Pierre, meanwhile, made his way rapidly 
down Piccadilly towards Botten Row. Arrived 
there, he sauntered slowly up and down, now 
pausing to lean over the barriers, whilst ho sent 
a searching glance among the fair riders, as though 
he were looking for some one in particular. Time 
passed on, and still he watched; presently his 
patience was rewarded. A lady, mounted on a 
splendid bay mare, entered the Row. The perfect 
symmetry and graceful c£iracoles of the creature, 
as well as the skilful management of its rider, 
attracted general admiration. The lady seemed 
proud of the beauty of her horse, and of her own 
power over it ; she made it go through sundry 
playful evolutions, and, whether it reared or 
pranced from side to side, as though it danced to 
music, she sat erect and immovable, as if she 
formed part and parcel of the creature's self. 
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As she approached the spot where stood M. St. 
Pierre, the Frenchman raised his hat. The fair 
equestrian observed the salute, and cantered gently 
towards him, then drew the rein, and in a second 
the high-spirited horse stood still and motionless 
alongside the barrier. 

" Ah ! M. St. Pierre,'' said the lady, " I hardly 
know whether I ought to speak to you or not ; for 
you have behaved very ill.'* 

" I should be sorry/' he answered, " if I 
thought I deserved so grave an accusation, espe- 
cially from you." 

" From me especially you deserve it most. 
We are afraid we must have given you some cause 
of offence, for you have been so chary of your 
visits lately." 

" I have but obeyed my instincts," answered St. 
Pierre, looking up at her with an expression that 
covered her face with blushes. "Self-preserva- 
tion, you know, is the first law of nature ; and, in 
your house. Miss Yemon, I am exposed to a 
danger that I am anxious to avoid." 
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" That is cowardly/' repKed the lady ; " a 
brave man would rather face a hundred dangers 
than ignobly fly from one. However, we shall 
see you to-night, at least P You know it is my 
birthday ; and our party wiU lose half its attrac- 
tions if the friends I value most are absent.'^ 

Thus saying she bowed gracefully, and rode 
gently on. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TO DUST AND ASHES. 



Maude Vernon returned home radiant and flushed 
with excitement. Springing lightly from her horse 
as none but an experienced horsewoman can do, 
she entered the house. Here she encountered 
a stout elderly gentleman who was just leaving 
it. He was dressed with consummate neatness 
and precision, and had a bright, intelligent face, 
and a smile that would reach the heart of a client, 
even when he had lost his cause. This gentleman 
was Mrs. Elmore's solicitor, a quaint and honest 
lawyer of the old school, possessing less brilliant 
powers, but perhaps more honesty, than many of 
his profession. Of his practice in business, it may 
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be said that he would never undertake a case 
unless he had good reason to believe he should 
gain it ; nor could anything induce him to devote 
his energies to prove that wrong was right, or 
right was wrong. It was no wonder therefore that 
many of his younger, and perhaps less scrupulous, 
brethren had gained wealth, and were gliding 
gaily on the broad, bright ocean of life, while 
he was still struggling in the stream, or rather 
floating patiently on the sluggish river of 
endurance, trusting more to accident than design, 
and making a virtue of necessity. When fate 
drifted him into his own quiet homer in the Middle 
Temple, where his one faithful, solitary clerk — 
almost as old as himself — ^waited to welcome him 
and take &om his pockets any papers he had 
placed there, he was content and happy; the 
bustle and turmoil of life were forgotten in his 
easy-chair and comfortable sKppers. Mr. Chester 
— for that was his name — envied no man either 
his popularity or his wealth. He had quite 
enough private^ or rather family business, to 
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engross liis time without overtaxing his brain; 

and whenever any difficult or knotty point arosei 

he always trusted to the sagacity of a leading 

counsel rather than to his own ingeniousness. 

He contented himself with watching over the 

interests of those who trusted their affairs to him 

with earnest and parental care. 

Mr. Chester had been for years the trusted 

friend and legal adviser of Mrs. Elmore and 
her fEimily. He greeted Maude Vernon with 
the familiarity of an old friend; for he had 

known her many years— indeed, from her first 
entrance into Mrs. Elmore's house as a lonely 

orphan. 

" I need scarcely ask you how you have enjoyed 
your ride," he said, taking her hand affectionately, 
" for you are looking as bright as a butterfly, and 
as blooming as a rose." 

" And what business has an old gentleman like 
you to be gadding about with butterflies or hover- 
ing among roses at this hour of the day ?" she 
asked, saucily. 

c 2 
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"Well, my dear," he replied, with quaint 
gravity, "I must own my business lies more 
with spiders and cockroaches than with butter- 
flies and flowers. These last are more in Arnold's 
way." 

" Arnold !" exclaimed Maude, catching at the 
name. " Is anything wrong with him ?" 

"With Arnold! Oh, no. The boy is well 
enough, I believe; sucking in wisdom by the 
gallon. Egad I he seems to be draining the fount 
of knowledge dry. He will be returning home 
with double-distilled honours." 

" I hope so," returned Maude, " for his mother's 
sake. She expects great things from him." 

" For his mother's sake !" repeated Mr. Chester. 
" Child, child, what hypocrites you women are ! 
But you needn't blush." 

Maude blushed deeper still as Mr. Chester's eye 
caught hers, and then indignantly denied that she 
had blushed at all. Mr. Chester exhibited an 
anxiety to be gone, but she tried to coax him 
upstairs, saying — 
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" Do come back : I want to have a chat with 
you; besides^ I wish you to see the gorgeous 
preparations I have made for your especial 
pleasure and entertainment." 

" My dear girl/' he replied, " the snail would 
willingly leave his shell and come to the butter- 
flies' ball, but necessity forbids it." 

" Why P" 

" I am going to Paris." 

" To Paris ! What ! to-night ?" 

" Not exactly to-night, but early to-morrow ; 
and I have many matters to arrange before I 
start." 

" Shall you be long away P" inquired Maude. 

" I hope not. I shall despatch my business and 
return as soon as possible." 

" That's right," said Maude ; " I always like 
my friends to be within hail, in case of accidents. 
Go, and joy go with you." 

"I would rather Jbring that back than take it," 
replied Mr. Chester, gravely. 

" Then I know on what business you are going," 
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returned Maude. '' Mrs. Elmore has had another 
of her worrying letters, and — ^but there, don't be 
afraid, I am not going to ask you any prying 
questions ; for I know a lawyer's secret is a sacred 
thing. If you really are in a hurry, I won't detain, 
you. So good-bye, au revoir/^ 

Maude tripped lightly up the stairs, and went 
direct to Mrs. Elmore's room. There, on a low- 
cushioned chair, sat an elderly lady, beyond the 
prime of life, with a grave, thoughtful face. She 
was dressed in deep mourning and wore a widoVsu 
weeds, that touching emblem of woman's loneli- 
ness and sorrow. Maude threw off her hat with 
the air of a spoilt child, and complained of the 
heat of the sun. 

/ " I am afraid you ride too fast and too long," 
said Mrs. Elmore, smoothing back the hair from 
the young girl's forehead and kissing her with 
motherly affection ; " then you get tired and over- 
heated. I shall be glad when Arnold comes home ; 
for I don't like your riding so much alone." 

" I don't mind it in the least ; indeed, I rather 
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like it, aimtie; for you know I am never 
really alone/' 

"Never alone!" repeated Mrs. Elmore, sur- 
prised. 

" Ko/' said Maude, laughing at the gravity of 
Mrs. Elmore's fece. " You know I have always 
the companiondup of my own thoughts ; and you 
have no idea how pleasant they can make them- 
selves. They never scold, never upbraid me; 
they are my most obedient slaves, and wander 
hither and thither wherever I will. Sometimes 
they soar aloft to the clouds and bring me back a 
bit of the bright sunshine that hovers above this 
dull, matter-of-fact world, making its darkest 
spots glow with the colours of a rainbow.'' 

" It is the blessed privilege of youth, darling, to 
seek and find in imagination the things that cold 
reality denies. As we grow older we have less 
power to direct, and still less to control, our 
thoughts. Then it is that they rule us; and 
too often they drag the unwilling spirit down 
into those dreary depths where Memory buries 
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her dead. No sunshine is there — ^nothing but a 
dead past rising up in mockery against the living 
present.'* 

"Why, dearest auntie," affectionately asked 
Maude, " do you always go groping in the dark 
holes and comers of the past, renovating your old 
griefs till they look like new, and probing your 
old wounds till they bleed afresh P" 

'' My child, you talk lightly," said Mrs. El- 
more. " But how should it be otherwise P As yet 
no shadow has fallen on your life." 

" Has there not !" exclaimed Maude, and 
there was a sudden curl of her lip and flashing of 
her eyes as she spoke. "How little do we all 
know of each other's lives! Indeed, I think I 
may say we live many lives in one. The world 
has but a passing glimpse of that which boils and 
bubbles at the surface, exhausting itself in daily 
duties, toils, or pleasures. Of the hidden depths 
it knows nothing. Even those who love us best 
cannot see where the shadow falls, nor know how 
dark may be the shade it casts. Young as I am. 
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dear auntie^ I have lived long enough to know 
that, day by day, and hour by hour, time kills 
some hope, or steals some bloom away from all of 
us. But what of that ? Hope is like the fabled 
hydra : when one expectation is destroyed, another 
springs up to take its place. Hope, too, is like a 
fighting army, always moving, often under fire ; 
ever meeting with defeats, but stiQ struggling on. 
What a glorious^ exciting life is that of the sol- 
dier !" burst out Maude, not troubling herself 
about the connection or relevancy of her speech. 
" Sound trumpets, beat drums, and on we march !" 
She pretended to shoulder arms, and paced up and 
down the room with military precision. Mrs. El- 
more looked surprised, 'but could not help smiling. 

" Why, Maude," she said, " what wild, ungo- 
vernable spirits you have ! One moment you are 
as sensible as I could wish yx)u to be, the next you 
launch out about 'living many lives in one,' 'hidden 
depths,' and armies, till you quite confuse yourself 
and me too." 

" Do I P Well, never mind. Eemember, Time 
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is mimmg away with my wild spirits as fast as lie 
can. Why, they're nearly gone already ! Ah ! 
Time is a ruthless monster ; he treats us all alike, 
carrying off our blooming present, farther and 
farther away, till it is swallowed up by the greedy 
past. Think of the flowers that are blooming, 
the hopes that are budding for to-night ! Light 
hearts and smiling faces, pattering feet and plea- 
sant music, will surround us ; to-morrow all will 
be different : the house wiU be still, the flowers 
faded, and perhaps many radiant hopes blighted. 
Who can teU P So will it always be ; the future 
we long for must become a portion of the past 
which we regret." 

" My dear Maude, as yet you are young.'* 
" Granted," replied Maude : " I have the longer 
to live, and perhaps the more to suffer; but I 
neyer thiok of that, dear auntie. I intend to enjoy 
the present, and I have hopeful faith in the 
future. If you would only look forward, instead of 
turning for ever to the past, mourning that which 
can never return " 
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" How can I look forward P I have nothing to 
look forward to,^' intermptod Mrs. Elmore. 

"What would Arnold say if he heard you 
make such a speech as thatp^' replied Maude, 
reproachfully. " Think how good and noble 
and devoted he is ; so highly gifted, and so stu- 
dious too ! Why, such a son ought to bo — and 
you know he is — ^the pride and glory of your life V' 

Mrs. Ebnore's face cleared and brightened, at 
hearing Maude speak so warmly of her absent son. 

" You are right,^' she said ; "and I am imgrate- 
ful to repine while I am blessed with so dear a 
boy. It does my heart good to hear you speak of 
him> Maude;'' and as she spoke Mrs. Ehnore 
took the young girl's hand and looked with in- 
quiring tenderness in her face. " You so rarely 
mention him now, darUng, I feared you were fast 
forgetting him.^' 

" Though I may not have spoken of him," said 
Maude, with a conscious blush^ " I have often 
thought of him; as to forgettijig him, you know 
I never could do that." 
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" I wish lie could be here to-night," said Mrs. 
Ehnore. "This is the first time he has ever 
failed to spend your birthday with you; but I 
suppose it cannot be helped." 

"No," said Maude, quietly. "Of course I 
shall miss him. But, as he is working so hard 
for honours, I think it would be a pity for him to 
suspend his labours even for a day." 

" Well, never mind, he will soon be home for 
good ; and you will have no more solitary rides 
then, Maude, love. I fancy you will desert that 
everlasting Eow, and go riding along the pleasant 
lanes out of town." 

" Oh, I like the Row," answered Maude ; " it 
is a pleasant kind of resort, where we are sure 
to meet every one we know; besides, I like to 
look at the horses, and at times laugh at the 
riding, which is often deUciously shocking." 

" Did you meet any one you knew this morn- 
ing?" asked Mrs. Elmore. 

" Oh, yes : there were the two Miss Foresters, 
and Adelaide Stanley, with her gawky brother 
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from Eton; and Colonel Markland^ wlio looked as 
handsome and conceited as ever. And, oil !'' she 
added, as though it had only just recurred to her, 
" I forgot : there was your casual acquaintance— 
M. St. Pierre.'' 

" M. St. Pierre !" echoed Mrs. Elmore, quickly 
looking up. " I thought and hoped he had left 
London. He has not called here lately." 

" And I rebuked him for his negligence,'' said 
Maude ; " and," she added, hastily, as though she 
wished to get to the end of her sentence, " he has 
promised to come to-night to make his peace with 

you." 

" With me ! I am sorry for it — ^heartily sorry," 
e:!Lclaimed Mrs. Ehnore. '* Why did you ask him, 
Maude P You must have done so, because he had 
written to be excused ; and I must say I think it 
was very unwomanly and improper of you to renew 
your invitation." 

" If I had thought it either unwomanly or indeli- 
cate," returned Maude, proudly, " I should not have 
asked him ; in fact, I did not exactly ask him." 
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" Then how do you know he is coming ?'* 

" Because, when I reproached him for having 
deserted us, he seemed pained at such a charge, 
and I knew he would come and make his peace ; 
and I said I should be very glad to see him ; and 
so I shall/' 

" / shall not/* said Mrs. Elmore. 

" Why ? What has he done to oflfend you P" 

" Nothing. But, since you wish to know why 
I disapprove of his visits, I will tell you. The 
fact is, M. St. Pierre's frequent appearance here 
has provoked general remark. I have heard that 
your name is often mentioned in connexion with 
his ; and once I was asked point-blank if there 
was any actual engagement between you. If I 
should be asked that question again, Maude, what 
answer shall I give P Yes or No P 

"No!" exclaimed Miss Vernon, in a decided 
and angry voice ; " or rather, give no answer at 
all. Refer them to me, and I will answer for 
myself.*' 

" There is no use for you to get angry, my dear 
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child. You can't tie people's tongues. The world 
wiU talk." 

"Well, perhaps we had better let the world 
have its way, auntie dear," said Maude, quickly 
recovering her good-humour. " You know it has 
been liberal with its favours, and has already given 
me twenty admirers I have never had in reality ; 
and so, if another one is added to the number, 
it won't much matter." 

Maude Yemen spoke with an appearance of 
indifference which she was very far from feeling. 
She was both angry and hurt Ihat her name should 
even for a moment be linked with M. St. Pierre's. 
It was imjust to him ; for he had given the world 
no right, either directly or indirectly, to suppose 
that she was more to him than any other lady 
of his acquaintance. It was unjust to her ; for, 
whatever her thoughts might have been on the 
matter, she had never breathed them aloud. She 
wondered if the whisper had ever reached his ear P 
She hoped not. She prayed he might never hear 
it. If he should, how annoyed he would be! 
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What miglit lie think of her P Perhaps he would 
fancy that some word or look of hers had been 
the foundation of this false report. Well, she 
could not help what was past ; but she resolved 
to be careM for the future that no act of hers 
should give confinnation to such a report. She 
wished he had not been coming that night. It 
was, however, too late to prevent him now. But 
this visit should be his last. He should never be 
invited again ; and if he called at any future time, 
she would refuse to see him. 

She went upstairs and entered her dressing- 
room, with a firm, proud step. 

"I shall not want you any more just now, 
Janet," she said, when her maid had released her 
from her riding-habit, and was about proceeding 
with the customary duties of the toilet. *^I'll 
ring when I am ready to dress." 

Left to herself, Maude Vernon hastened to lock 
the door, to secure herself from intrusion, and then 
sat down and remained still and thoughtful, with 
her hands fallen listlessly in her lap, and her eyes 
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cast npon the ground. Presently, excited by the 
conflicting feelings within her breast, she arose and 
walked rapidly up and down the room, muttering 
her tumultuous thoughts aloud. 

" I was mad to think of him," she murmured - 
" te give sR my heart — ^boild all my hopes on one 
who cast not a thought on me. It has been like a 
dream — a long delightiid dream ; but I am awake 
DOW, and I will dream such dreams no more." 
She paused a moment, and then added, " How 
dare the world talk of me ? — ^its prying eyes can- 
not dive into my heart to find what I have hidden 
there. I baye never, by word or deed, betrayed 
my folly ; no, ray weakness is known only to 
myadf and to my one mute &iend who never 
questions, novar condoiuus me." 

She unlocked her " DaTMiport" and took from ■ 
it a thick, closely-written Tolume. It was her 
journal ; for she bad accustomed herself from girl- 
^Jbood to chronicle in writing all her various 
and actions day by day. 
1 read over once more all that I have 
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written/* she said, " and then tear out every 
page that bears his name. I will destroy the 
record of my folly, and then forget him." As she 
spoke she opened her journal and sat down to 
scan its pages. A variety of feelings rose and 
wrestled within her as she read on. She became 
angry with the subject of her thoughts — ^with her- 
self — ^and with the world. The first few pages 
bore frequent mention of Arnold's name, and 
formed so many chronicles of his sayings, doings, 
and noble qualities. She paused here and there 
and read aloud. 

** No letter from Arnold to -day. I am dreadftdly 
disappointed. I am afraid he is working too hard, 
and must be suffering from his old headaches again. 
Dreamt of him last night ; thought we were walk- 
ing through a pleasant country in the broad sun- 
shine. Suddenly a storm arose, the rain fell in 
torrents, and dark leaden clouds Aiiftei across the 
bright sky, and then descended lower and lower, 
till we were almost suffocated ; then out of the 
thick clouds came a gray, shadowy figure, veiled 
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and shrouded. T could not tell whether it was that 
of a man or of a woman. As this figure glided 
rapidly towards and passed us^ a cold^ blast-like, 
piercing north-east wind blew on us. I looked 
down and saw a narrow stream of water at our 
feet, which widened and widened, tiU by some 
means Arnold and I were separated, and waves 
began to roll between us, rising and rolling till 
they were like a boiKng sea, carrying Arnold far- 
ther and farther away. I looked towards him 
and saw him struggling fearfully with the shadow, 
while the lightning flashed and the thunder roared 
round them. It was horrible. I stretched o^t 
my arms to him, and awoke myself with a loud 
scream. — ^I hate dreams ; while they last they are 
almost as bad as is reality. I shall write to 
Arnold, and beg him not to go on the water." 

Here the entry closed ; but a little further on 
there was another, which ran thus — 

" Arnold has been at home three days. He has 
been reading Shakespeare and Dante to us alter- 
nately each evening. How thoughtful and tender 

D 2 
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lie is ! SO superior to most young men. I shall miss 
him very much ; for he leaves home to-morrow. I 
wonder whether I shall oyer meet any one whom I 
shall consider equal to him ?** 

With an angry " Pshaw !*' she turned the leaves 
over till she came to the page she sought. It was 
the first that bore the name of " Eaoid St. Pierre." 

'' Chance has made us acquainted with a 
Prench gentleman — a M. St. Pierre. He is very 
agreeable, I think ; but Auntie evidently does not 
like him. She calls him ' a casual acquaintance/ 
and at first positively refused to invite him to the 
house; but I coaxed her, and she gave way at 
last, as she always does. Oh ! if I coidd only 
describe him ; but I can't, dear Journal — ^not even 
to you. He has such a noble fage, and such 
a wonderful voice! He is like a living poem 
starting out of a world of dead prose. 

"I remember where he stood, how he looked, 
and every word he spoke. Somehow he quite 
haunts me. I can see him and hear him still. 
I wonder when he will come again? As a 
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foreigner and a stranger, I thinklie has a daim on 
our hospitality." 

Here there was a short break in the diary, but 
presently it continued : — 

" We went to the Opera last night. M. St. 
Pierre was in the stalls. When he saw us, he 
came into our box and sat talking and criticising 
the music. He speaks English well, and has a 
wonderM command of language. I have already 
been able to form some estimate of him. I don't 
know whether I have formed a true one. To me 
he seems intolerant of anything firivolous or weak. 
I suppose that is often the case with those strong, 
high-thoughted natures ; they despise eyerything 
that is below their own standard ; small faults and 
small vices seem to irritate their more refined 
feelings. 

'' He has been here several times lately. He pays 
a great deal of attention to Mrs. Elmore, but he 
takes very little notice of me ; indeed, at times I 
think he fails to pay me those trifling attentions 
which any lady has a right to expect. Perhaps 
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he looks doTHL upoa me as a mere thoughtlesB^ 
giddy girl, and so much younger than himself. 
If he knew me, he might like me better. I should 
like him, howeyer, to think well of me: the 
approval of such a man would be worth haying/' 

Here the entry concluded ; the next page was 
a mere chronicle of dull rainy days, and of her 
own low spirits. It was only when M. St. Pierre 
appeared upon the tapis that there seemed to be 



light and sunshine for her. Presently she met 
with another entry, which was as follows : — 

*' Oh, such a delightAil morning ! We met M. 
St. Pierre at the Botanical Gardens. He conyersed 
with me much more than usual, and seemed inte- 
rested in all that I said. I wore a brooch, a pre- 
sent from Arnold on my last birthday — a miniature 
of himself beautifully set. M. St. Pierre noticed 
it. When I told him it was Arnold, he asked me 
if Arnold was my brother ! I am so angiy with 
myself: I blushed, and looked excessiyely silly. 
This made bad worse. He smiled — oh, that won- 
derful smile I— ^and apologized for haying asked 
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the question. I cojold have torn the brooQh off 
and trodden on it. I will never wear it again — 
never !'* 

'' What a pleasant thing it is to be able to 
babble out my thoughts on paper ! I can talk to 
my Journal as I can talk to no living thing. It 
seems to be a part of myBelf, my dear friend and 
confidant ! Arhold sent me a copy of Words- 
worth yesterday. On the fly-leaf he has written 
* To my dearest Maude/ and beneath my name 
a verse of poetry of his own composition. I wish 
he would not write such nonsense. It was all very 
well when we were children ; now it is quite a 
different matter.'' 

In the pages of the diary she now turned over 
Arnold's name occurred less frequentiy^ until at 
length it disappeared altogether. M. St. Pierre's 
too was rarely mentioned in a direct form; 
she apoke of him as *^ he^^ as though he were 
the only one of the masculine gender worth re- 
membering, and about whom there could be no 
possible mistake in the way of reference. 
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At some entries her eye softened and lingered 
lovingly ; slie appeared to live over again the pre- 
cious moments there chronicled. Then there came 
a change ; a feverish, restless spirit, ftdl of hopes 
and fears, seemed to overshadow the pages ; the 
entries were various and mysterious. Presently 
there was a bright, bewildering joy, flashing here 
and there, but intermingled with grave re- 
flections. 

'' How changed everything appears since I have 
known him ! Things that used to charm me once 
have lost their interest. I look with contempt on 
my former self, and am quite ashamed of the 
foolish, frivolous life I have led. The high esti- 
mate I once held of myself now has sunk very 
low; I feel every day how inferior I am — ^howfar 
below him. Oh, if he would only stretch out his 
hand, he might lift me up nearer to him, nearer 
to Heaven ! But he will not — he is too great, too 
proud to seek or prize a woman's love.'' 

She now hurried on to the last entry she had 
made. '^ Sometimes I imagine he cares for me a 
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little. Not that he has ever said as much ; but his 
face changes, his eyes have a softer expression 
when they rest on me. I fiuicy, too, I can read 
his looks ; they say more to me than they do to 
all else. Besides, there is a lingering pressure of 
the hand when he says good-bye, as though he 
would jGsdn say more. Why does he notP" 

^'All is still the same; we 

meet and pad^no word of love escapes his 
lips, but there is a world of meaning in his eyes. 
Sometimes a thought comes oyer me that, if I 
were poor, things might be different. I have heard 
that some men carry their high-minded indepen- 
dence to such an excess that they would rather 
live steeped in poverty for ever than be raised to 
fortune by a woman^s hand. Oh, if I thought 
that my riches stood between his soul and mine, I 
would melt down my gold and it should be my 
gravestone ! I admit it is mean, ignoble, to seek 
a woman because she is rich ; but it is not noble to 
reject her for it." 
''£ eject" — ^that word seemed to hurt Maude 
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Yemon's spirit and to grate on her ear. '^ S.eject 1" 
she miinnured, and as she spoke she arose proudly 
from her seat. '' Ko ! a thing must be offered 
before it can be rejected. No look^ no word of 
mine has ever betrayed my secret to him. He 
shall never know it. I hate him. How weak and 
foolish I am I It is not his &ult if he cannot love 
me. 

With compressed lips, and pale but resolute 
fftce, she tore into pieces every leaf that bore his 
name, or had any reference to him; then she 
gathered and crushed them together, threw 
them on the hearth, set them alight, and watched 
them blaze up. The flickering flames seemed to 
creep in and out, and linger lovingly wherever 
she had traced his name^ as though loath to con- 
simie it. 

When the last sparks died away, a sad, half • 
sobbing sigh broke from her; she felt as if some 
portion of herself had been reduced to ashes. She 
almost repented what she had done ; she was half 
inclined to gather up the dust and guard it sacredly. 
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as some do tlie ashes of their dead ; but the mo-^ 
mentary weakness passed away. " No/' she said, 
'^ I will not keep even that unconscious dust to 
remind me of my folly. I will forget both it and 
him." 
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CHAPTER HL 



THE TWO BOUQUETS. 



Any one who had seen Maude yemon, one hour 
after the occurrence related in the last chapter, 
would scarcely have believed that she was the 
same pei^on who had watched the dying embers 
of her journal with such a sad, pale face. 

She stood before her looking-glass, contem- 
plating her charms in a seemingly satisfied state 
of mind. She opened her jewel-case, examined 
her trinkets, put on one bracelet after another ; 
tried the effect of this ornament, then of that ; 
but in the end rejected all, with a silvery laugh 
or quaint observation. A close observer, who 
knew her well, would have thought that there was 
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an uniLSual excitement in lier manner^ and that 
the glassy brilliancy of her eye and the rich 
glow upon her cheek were both too uncommon to 
be natural. Her maid, however, imagined her to 
be in a most delightM humour, though perhaps 
a little difficult to please ; for she said she could 
not, or rather would not, decide upon the dress 
she should wear until the very last moment. 
She was so fanciful too about the arrangement of 
her hair : first she had it dressed in one &shion ; 
then shook it all down and tried another ; and at 
last decided, in defiance of the reigning fashion, 
to have it laid in classic braids across her fore- 
head and gathered in massive coils behind. An 
exquisite wreath of flowers, that might have 
deceived Nature herself, was rejected with dis- 
dain; she contented herself with a single red 
camellia, placed behind her tiny, shell-like ear. 
Dresses of shining silk and gay-coloured, gauzy 
&brics were thrown aside: she selected one of 
pure white. Her simple toilet was completed; 
and, although her maid bitterly lamented the 
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absence of jewels and bright colours, she could 
not help admitting that hev young mistress waa 
most lovely. 

" Yes, you do look beautiftd, miss/* she said, 
surveying her criticaUy on every side; "but this 
I must say, that if I was a lady I'd wear a 
trinket wherever I could find a place to put it/* 
' " If you were a lady," said Maude, " you would 
have more important matters to think aboutJ" 

Maude Vernon tapped at Mrs. Elmore's door, 
and went in, as usual, to be looked at and admired 
in private, before she presented herself to the 
pu})Kc gaze of her Mends, who would soon be 
assembling below. Mrs. Elmore was dressed and 
waiting for her. 

" Look here,** she said, uncovering a beautiful 
bouquet of the choicest flowers of the season: 
" this has just arrived from Oxford ; and here is 
a note from Arnold, I dare say expressing his 
regret that he cannot be here to present it himself.** 

"Oh!** said Maude, slightly confused, as she 
took the note and placed it in her pocket, "1*11 
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read it presently. Dear Arnold !* it was very kind 
of him to think of me. These flowers are so lovely, 
it woidd be a pity to take them down-stairs — ^they 
will wither so soon in the heated atmosphere." 

"Why, Maude," exclaimed Mrs. Elmore, much 
surprised, " you forget the rooms below are filled 
with flowers." 

" Ah ! true," replied Maude, " but I only want 
those to last for to-night. I will put these £rom 
Arnold in the vase here — then they will be as 
fresh to-morrow as they are now." 

Mrs. Elmore looked vexed as she said, "They 
were sent for your pleasure, Maude ; and I think 
Arnold would prefer them to wither in your hand 
than to flourish elsewhere." 

Maude at once saw that Mrs. Ehnore was hurt, 
and instantly replied, " Well, auntie, I will take 
them, if you like." 

" My liking is out of the question," interrupted 
Mrs. Elmore. " They are yours— of course to do as 
you please with ; but, if I were you, sooner than 
they should be buried in the darkness of this 
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room, I would carry them below, and place them 
in one of the vases there. Your £riends> at least, 
may admire them.'* 

" So do I — ^very much ; but you know, auntie 
dear, flowers so soon wither in the warm hand ; 
and I really detest carrying a bouquet." 

"You did not always detest carrying one," 
answered Mrs. Ehnore. 

"Perhaps not; but experience has madb me 

wiser in the matter of flowers, as well as in other 

« 

things," rejoined Maude. " Besides, I have seen 
so many beautiful bouquets, either withered, or 
carried off by some of my himdred-aad-one ad- 
mirers, that I am really anxious to save this one 
for dear Arnold's sake ; in addition to which, it 
is much too large for me to carry. So I will take 
your advice and put it in a vase in the drawing- 
room." 

As they descended the stairs together, a more 
striking contrast than the two presented could 
not easily be met with. The widow, with her 
sombre weeds, and grave, earnest countenance 
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chastened by sorrow^ and prematurely furrowed 
by sickness and unavailing regret ; and ber com- 
panion^ with her bright young face — 

" Like an orient beam that chases the night, 
With its world of dark shadows, away." 

In trutb> Maude was a charming specimen of 
pur^ young womanhood, full of grace and dignity. 
She walked through the rooms, which were glitter- 
ing with lights and fragrant with flowers; she 
fluttered about, hither and thither, to see that all 
arrangements were completed ; and she could not 
resist giving some finishing touch to many trifling 
things as she passed along. 

The clock struck nine : the company began to 
arrive ; for there are some conscientious people 
who carry their virtue to such an extent as to 
arrive punctually at a ball, conversazione, or even 
at a ** kettle-drum.^' Maude Yemon, smiling and 
bright, as though no shadow had darkened her 
spirit, or tear dinmied her eye, was ready to receive 
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them, and their felicitations on her haying attained 
the important age of twenty-one. 

The rooms gradually filled : a monster quadrille 

broke the dull^ formal ranks arranged against the 

walls. This was soon walked through, as solemnly 

and gravely as the first quadnlle of the night 

generally is. Then arose the buzzing sound of 

voices in search of and engaging partners for 

the coming waltz. TJie music struck up an 

inspiring air, and set the waltzers in motion ; in. 

an instant, as if by magic, fifty couples at least 

dashed about with the velocity of comets. Bright 

colours, which would have deKghted a Watteau to 

paint, floated about, changing their positions as 

constantly and eflectually as a kaleidoscope ; and 

Maude Vernon's birthday ball had commenced in 

earnest. Kever had she seemed so exuberantly 

gay, been so lavish of her smiles or so quick in her 

sparkling repartee ; she was, indeed, the queen of 

the hour, radiant and blooming. 

Tears after, when she recalled the events of that 
night, it seemed like a dream, a dazzling vision, 
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Med witli glowing Ughts and fairy figures^ flitting 
about in wild confusion, and over all rolled the 
rich music, wave upon wave, a whispering sea of 
sweet sounds ; while she herself seemed to have 
been wandering about, a wan white thing, with 
mocking laughter toUing from her lips, in search 
of something which she could not find. 

Haudecast many a quick and expectant glance 
at the door as time passed on, and M. St. Pierre 
failed to make his appearance. Presently she saw 
his taU, grandJfigure threading ite way with ser- 
pentine movement slowly through the maze of the 
whirling dancers. She caught his attention, gave 
a snule of recognition, and swept past him. 
She felt that he was watching her, and rather im- 
patiently too, she fancied; but she was in no haste 
to stop. One by one the waltzers dropped out of 
the magic circle, breathless and panting from their 
exertions. She was the last to retire ; and, as if 
desirous of showing that she was still imsubdued^ 
she joined the promonaders who were parading up 
and down, in and out, like a regiment off duty 
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waiting for the roll-call to sunLmon them to their 
ranks again. At last she complained of being 
tired; and her partner, a young officer in the 
Guards, went with her in search of a seat. They 
approached M. St. Pierre. She stopped and greeted 
him in a pleasant, careless way. 

'* I suppose I ought to say I am very glad to see 
you ; but I should be wrong if I did. I am not. I 
exhausted my welcomes hours ago — ^you are so 
outrageously late." 

'* If I have lost my welcome, I am late indeed. 
Whatever other pleasure I may have missed, I 
hoped to have been in time for that," said M. 
St. Pierre. 

" I think they are to form for the Lancers," 
said Captain Lee. " You have promised me an- 
other dance to-night, Miss Vernon. Let us join 
this." 

'* Oh, pray excuse me this time," said Maude ; 
" I really am quite tired. But I will try and 
get you another partner, as charming as my* 
self." 
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" That would be impossible/' said the gallant 
captain^ smiling his admiration. 

** Oh, don't dei^Mur ; I think I shall succeed. 
There's Miss Metcalfe. Amy dear, you are not 
engaged, are you?" The young lady made a 
show of consulting her tablet before she ventured 
to answer "No." 

"I'm so glad," continued Maude; "here is 
Captain Lee positively dying to dance with you. 
Captain Lee, Miss Metcalfe. If he makes him- 
self half as, agreeable to you as he has done to 
me," whispered Maude, " I won't answer for the 
consequences." Captain Lee and Miss Metcalfe 
paired off to take their places. Then, turning to 
M. St. Pierre, Maude added : — 

" I am afraid Captain Lee will think it very 
rude in me to break my promise; but I have 
been dancing so much that I really am quite 
tii^.-^' 

*^I should think so," said M. St. Pierre ; " you 
have exerted yourself too much. I never saw you 
dance with so much spirit before." 
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'^ That is because you have never seen me dance 
with a partner I like so well," 

" Probably not," he answered, coolly. 

Maude half repented of her speech, but, look- 
ing up proYokingly in his face, added, '^ You 
know that Captain Lee is considered one of the 
best dancers in London." 

" I should think that very possible," returned 
St. Pierre : ^^ light heads and light heels generally 
go together. A man may easily excel in dancing 
who excels in nothing else." 

"How contemptuously you say that!" said 
Maude ; " but do you not mean to dance at all 
to-night P" 

St. Pierre shrugged his shoulders nega- 
tively. 

" BTo," continued Maude ; " how I pity 
you!" 

"And if I were so foolish as to dance, I 
should pity myself," replied M. St. Pierre, 
cynically. 

" I wonder if / could t^npt you to be foolish," 
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said Maude, with an air of the most simple and 
charming coquetry. " Come, the music will soon 
strike up ; just one turn with me. You are wise 
so often, I'm sure you might forgive yourself for 
being foolish once.'' She held out her hand, and 
playfully added, " What I refuse a lady's hand P" 
M. St. !Pierre was struck by the change in 
iMiss Vernon's manner ; for, however much her 
naive and playful humour had shown itself to 
others, to him she had always been shy and 
reserved until now. He could not quite understand 
it, man of the world though he was. Indeed, 
perhaps it would have been difficult for her to 
have imderstood or explained the circumstance 
herself. She seemed to be animated by a spirit 
of reckless daring, and to abandon herself to her 
mood, unthinking oud uncaring whither it might 
lead her. A few hours back she had resolved to 
treat him with hauteur and coolness, to show the 
world how little she cared for him; then to 
dismiss and forget him. To follow the wind- 
ings and turnings of a woman's mind, through 
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the intricate labyrintlis which love pleases to 
take, wotild fill a Tolume^ and perhaps after all 
be to little purpose. In every soul love delights 
to make a separate mystery to deceive the world, 
while in reality it deceives itself: always new, 
yet always old; ever varying in its means, yet 
ever the same in its end. 

M. St. Pierre took Haude Vernon's offered 
hand, and] said, in a low, agitated tone, '^ If you 
become the tempter, I may commit more follies 
than you would be inclined to pardon." 

"You would find me very merciful," replied 
Maude. " Bemember, I should be judge and jury 
too ; besides, if I tempt you to commit the sin, 
it would be unjust in me to refuse forgiveness. 
But do you really dislike dancing, or do you think 
it is wrong P" 

" Wrong I oh, no I that is simply a matter of 
opinion. I merely think it is a foolish ex- 
hibition." 

"But still a very pretty one. Look," said 
Maude, directing his attention to the dancers, " I 
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think that a very agreeable sight ; to me it is 
almost as pleasant to sit and look on as it is 
to dance." 

^'Yes/' he answered^ glancing with a critical 
eye over the &ir faces and bright figures that 
floated round him^ '' it is a pretty sight ; but still 
there are two people in this world whom I should 
be sorry to see among them.'' 

''Two people!" uttered Maude, thoughtfully; 
" who can they be P" 

"The woman I love, and the man I respect," 
said M. St. Pierre, curtly. 

There was something so peculiar in his tone 
and in his look as he spoke these words that 
Maude scarcely knew what reply to make. After 
a momentary pause, however, she adroitly changed 
the conversation by admiring a bunch of white 
camellias which he held in his hand. jShe pro- 
nounced them charming. 

" They must be something more than charming, 
Miss Yemon, since they attract your notice," he 
answered ; " pray take them." 
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" Oh, no I I could not think'of robbing you of 
them." 

" I brought them purposely for'you/' urged M. 
St. Pierre : "surely you mil not refiise to receive 
themr 

As Maude hastily put forth her hand to take 
the flowers, Mrs. Ehnore, grave, watch&l, and 
sedate, came up, evidently with the intention of 
interrupting the tite-d^tite. She made a slight 
bow to M. St. Pierre as she said — 

"Miss Vernon detests carryiug flowers, mon- 
sieur. Give them to me, my dear,'' she continued, 
addressing Maude : " I will take care of them for 
you." 

" Thank you, auntie," said Maude, regarding 
her with a proud, half-defiant look, " I will not 
carry them in my hand : I will place them here ;" 
and she immediately arranged them in the folds 
of her dress. 

Before either of the two had time to continue 
the conversation the dance was over, and the gay. 
crowd came sweeping down the room in search of 
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refresliments. Some distinguished guest claimed 
Mrs. Elmore's attention, and Maude Yemen and 
Baoul St. Pierre were carried aw&y in the 
stream. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WON. 

I 

MAUDEVERNON*sbirthday party was over. The last 
carnage had driven from the door, but the Ughts 
burnt on; for one guest was lingering still, though 
all the rest had departed, and that guest was 
Baoul St. Pierre. He stood apart from the glaring 
lights and fading flowers, looking triumphantly 
proud and happy upon Maude's bright face. He 
wondered what the world would say when the 
news of his good fortune was trumpeted abroad; 
for he had won the prize so many had sought in 
vain. She had promised to be his wife. 

Baoul St. Pierre possessed characteristics that 
made him one of the most striking figures that 
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could be conceived. He did not seem to be young ; 
certainly it could not be said that he was old. 
The most experienced were puzzled in their judg- 
ment, their opinions differed so widely. Some 
said he must be about thirty ; others smiled, and 
pronounced him nearer fifty. Be his age, how- 
ever, what it might, there was not a wrinkle upon 
his forehead, and his intellectual but unfathomable 
fece was &U of Tarying Ughts and shadows ; the 
more you gazed upon it the more you were puz- 
zled, and never seemed to read a line aright. His 
voice, that organ which exercises such wonderful 
power over the human soul, was Ml of rich 
music, and those who heard him speak once 
wished to hear his voice again ; nor did they ever 
forget it. His fig^e was tall and stalwart, but 
withal his movements were fuU of grace and dig- 
nity. He was not a man to be overlooked, even 
by his enemies. 

M. St. Pierre knew that in Maude Vernon he 
had won a rich prize, but he seemed in no way 
outwardly elated. He indulged in no rhapsodical 
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speeclies or passionate declarations ; he uttered no 
silly professions, such as he might have smiled to 
think of in after-years : yet there was a pride in 
his tone, a strength, a power in every word he 
spoke, that seized her spirit and carried^it on with 
resistless force, as the strong current will carry 
away the &ail leaf that falls upon its surface. 
Her soft hand lay in his strong broad palm ; the 
pale moonlight rested upon her upturned face, 
which was eloquent, almost glorified by the warm 
love that welled up &om her full heart, lighting 
every feature, and looking out tender and true 
from her clear blue eyes. A noble pair, and full 
of striking interest, they appeared, as they stood 
there hand in hand, ready to embark on the broad 
ocean of life together. Everything looked bright 
andpromised fair for a long and prosperous voyage ; 
no threatening clouds obscured the sky, they saw 
no breakers ahead, nor thought of the sunken 
rocks that sometimes Ue concealed beneath the 
calmest waters. 
• He had spoken to her in an honest, straight- 
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forward inanner, making no attempt to conceal 
the &ct that he was a poor man. He certainly 
was possessed of a small estate^ he said ; bat he 
relied chiefly on his own energies and talents as a 
physician for advancement in the world. He 
told her that from the first moment of their 
acquaintance he had admired and esteemed her 
more than any other woman he had ever seen, 
and his admiration had deepened into a stronger 
feeling, till .it became a passion. Believing that 
his suit would be hopeless, he had resolved, more 
than once, to leave the country ; but the tempta- 
tion had been too strong. He remained, and won 
his prize. 

" I have neither rank nor title to bestow upon 
you, dearest," he said ; " and yet you, with your 
youth, wealth, and beauty, have a right to demand- 
all worldly honours and distinctions." 

^^ And what are worldly honours and distinctions 
to me ?" she answered. " Am I not honoured and 
distinguished enough by your love, Eaoul P As 
for my youth, and what you call my beauty, I 
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Ixave never prized either ; now I sliall do so, for 
they are no longer mine : they are yours. You 
speak of my wealth. I am not so siUy or romantic 
as to despise that; I value it, not for itself, but 
for the power it gives.*' 

" Ah ! Maude," he said, " like all women, you 
love the power of gold !" 

"And do not you?" 

" I ?" and as he pronounced the word he bent 
his brows, and sent a keen, searching glance upon 
her face. 

" Not you alone," replied Maude, " but all wise 
men, and women too ; for none but fools would 
despise that which all pronounce to be good. 
Think what power there is in gold to re- 
lieve suffering, encourage genius, and reward 
merit." 

"To say nothing of the gilded gaieties and 
pompous pleasures it permits you to enjoy," 
returned Baoul. " Ah, Maude ! Maude ! to some 
hearts and in some eases gold is impotent. I 
must teach you that the highest and holiest joys 
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of this world are not those that can be bought 
with gold/* 

"You have taught me that already, Raoul/' 
she answered. " I know that untold wealth could 

* 

never buy one true, honest heart, like that you 
give me; and I am grateful for the gift, and 
prouder of your love than of anything else in the 
wide world. Do not misunderstand me; because 
I speak sincerely. I know that I am rich, and I 
rejoice in the knowledge of it. I have lived in 
the world, and I sympathize with every throb of 
its great heart. I value all I have, and every 
advantage I enjoy; but, far above all, I value 
you, Eaoid: for wealth could never bring me 
half the joy I feel to-night in the assur- 
ance of your love. That to me is beyond all 
price." 

"Dear Maude!" he said, tenderly, as he drew 
her nearer to him, and laid his hand caressingly 
upon her golden hair, while he pressed the first 
warm kiss upon her fair forehead. 

"Never speak of wealth again, Raoul," said 
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Mande, "nor let it stand spectre-like between you 
and me." 

** It has stood between ns^ Mande^ almost too 
long. Often, when your sweet beauty has drawn 
me to your side, tbe monster Gold, giant-like, has 
warned me off, and I have resolved to leave you, 
and turned away sorrowing.'* 

" Until now," she exclaimed, nestling closer to 
him, and lifting her face, bright with her soul's 
trust, to his : " now you have cast it down ; and 
it can never rise again: for all that I have is 
yours. I am no longer rich ; I am nothing ; I 
have nothing. I will own no friends, no wealth, 
no power, no hope, no joy that is not yours. 
Put me to the test, Baoul, and I will cast 
aside all that I have, give you my hand and 
heart, and fojllow you through the world, 
with no jewel but your love, no possession but 
yourself." 

"Heaven bless you, dearest, and make me 
worthy of your true womanly heart ! Pardon my 
mistrustful nature^ Maude. Poverty makes men 
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proud and suspicious. I almost wish you could 
resign your wealth.'* 

" I will — ^to you," she answered, smiling. 

"NOf not to me, dearest; for I am resolved to 
receiye nothing from you, except yourself. People 
may, and most probably they will, say that I have 
married you for your riches." 

" They would not dare to insult you with such 
a thought ; nor shall you trouble me with such 
foolish fears. The greatest and proudest lady 
would be honoured by your choice. Come, let us 
talk of the future, of your beautiful home in the 
South of France ; for it is in the south, is it not P" 

" No," he said> interrupting her, " let us think 
and speak only of the present. Come here, Maude, 
where the moonlight is brightest, and let me look 
upon your face." 

"You have looked upon it often, Eaoul, and 
noted it but little," she said, half reproachfully. 

" That you cannot tell," he answered ; and he 
drew her nearer to him until her face was upturned 
to his, her head lay upon his breast, and his dark 
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beard mingled with her golden braids. " I look 
upon you now with different eyes." He paused a 
second^ and then added, " Love is a great beauti- 
fier, Maude. You were always lovely, but now you 
are beatified, transfigured beneath the light of my 
love, and the soft awakening of your own : for you 
love me, dearest, do you not ?" His voice, subtle 
and sweet, crept into her ear and round her heart 
till it could hardly sigh her answer. " And you 
believe in me, and trust me, Maude ? No matter 
what the world may say, or how you may be 
tried, you will never doubt me ?" 

She raised her head and answered : " Never ! I 
will trust you always as I trust in Heaven !" 

" I have often dreamed of this hour, Maude, as 
we dream of heaven when it is a long way off, and 
I have been tormented with a hundred doubts and 
fears ; my age, too (which must be double your 
own), I have contrasted with your youth and fresh- 
ness, and at times I have doubted whether I ought 
to wreathe so sweet a Spring flower with my 
Autumn-tinted life. But the heart will not grow 
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old with the body ; and when first I saw you, from 
the moment our eyes met I felt there was a sym- 
pathetic cord between us, which tightened 
every hour, and drew you nearer and nearer, until 
you lay here, as you are lying now, here upon 
my heart. Maude, there is no obstacle between 
us now. Your friends may think my age an 

^ objection ; but you P' and he looked inquiringly 

at her face. She answered with arch gravity — 

" Well, I am not sure ; I have never thought 
about it. But how old are you really, Eaoul f 
You must be almost forty P" 

'' Almost,^^ he said, and smiled. 

^'Ah, then, that is an obstacle." There was 
something touching in her very archness as she 
spoke. " I don't think you are qtdte old enough ; 
for I made a vow, before I was ten years old, that 
I would never marry any man until he had grown 
gray, like my own father ; and I associate all that 
is true, generous, and good with his deax gray 
hairs." Her voice trembled, and her eyes half 
filled with tears. 
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*' I can never hope to rival him, dearest/^ said 
Baoul. 

'^ No/' she answered : '' a good father can have 
no rival.*' 

** Well, I shall be in your hands," he answered, 
" and it will be in your own power to bring about 
the catastrophe, to turn my hair gray, and my 
light into darkness, Maude/' 

"Tou mean, I may plague you into premature 
old age. Well, perhaps I may take the hint ; at 
present I am satisfied with you as you are. But 
we forget that time is flying : I am sure it is very 
late. You must go, Baoul." 

^'May I come and speak to Mrs. Elmore to- 
morrow ?*' 

Maude, for the first time, looked startled and 
embarrassed. 

" No, I will speak to her myself, now — before I 
sleep," she replied. 

''You look confused, Maude," said Baoul, 
quickly; ''what is itP Are you afraid P Has 
Mrs. Elmore any authority over youP" 
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"Oh, no — ^none whatever/' answered Maude. 
" Only *' she hesitated a second* 

" Only what P" said RaoiiL 

" Her husband, Mr. Ebnore, was my guardian — 
I suppose you know that — and since his death she 
has been almost — indeed, quite a mother to me.'' 

"WeU." 

" And I think she may be vexed," said Maude, 
growing more and mere cdnfused. "That 
is aU." 

" No, that is not all," St. Pierre answered, de- 
cidedly. "Proceed, Maude. There must be no 
secrets between us. I hate half-con&dences. I 
must know everything." 

" You make me speak in spite of myself, Baoul," 
she said, blushing deeper and, deeper. " I may be 
wrong. I have only a suspicion ; and I have no 
right to give it words. It is only my imagination ; 
and you know our thoughts often deceive us." 

" Your thoughtsare mine now, dearest. Oome, 
give them to me. I must know what it is you 
think." 
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"I am a&aid she will be vexed — ^because," 
and Maude liurried to the end of her sentence^ 
"she has a son. He returns home t9-morrow; 
and I beKeve she wishes me to marry him." 

" And you ?'' 

" I !" she answered. " Oh, no ! I never thought 
of that.'' 

" But has he P" 

"How can I tell?" she repKed, evasively. 
"You said just now I could not dive into 
men's hearts." 

" That is an equivocal answer, Maude. Have 
you given him the right to think that you would 
"marry him P" 

" How inquisitorial you are ! quite a tyrant in 
embryo, Eaoul ! Well, perhaps I have encouraged 
him just a little. We have been always together, 
you know. He is only two years older than I am, 
but he has always been very kind and attentive to 
•me. When iVas quite a child he lused to carry 
me about and call me his ^ little wife.' " 
" I suppose he is clever P'' 
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"CHeverP Oh, yes. He is reading hard for 
honours at Oxford, and excels in the composition 
of essays and poetry. I think he will be a second 
Tennyson. I will show you an ode he sent me 
on my last birthday." 

** Of course he is handsome P" said Baoul, care- 
lessly : " all young poets are." 

"To me he is," she replied, simply. "But 
then I see his spirit in his face : he is so gentle, 
good, and true, and such a comfort to his poor 
mother. I don't think he would be generally 
appreciated in the world: he is too quiet and 
retiring. He makes no figure in society, but he is 
the life and soul of home. I think you will like,, 
him, Eaoul. Of course, you must be friends. 
But, to appreciate him thoroughly, you should 
know him as well as I do." 

" He holds so high a place in your esteem, dear 
Maude, that ho may well dispense with mine. I 
have never heard you speak so eloquently as you, 
do now in praise of Mr. Elmore," said St. Pierre. 

"Because you have never seen me stirred by 
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a subject I like so well. You shall see him 
to-morrow^ and then you will be able to judge 
for yourself." . 

'* It is almost to-morrow now. So good-night, 
Maude." 

It was some minutes, however, before the last 
''good night" was said, and Baoifl St. Pierre 
really departed. Maude watched him from the 
door, and, when his form was no longer visible 
to her, listened to the sound of his receding foot- 
steps until their very echo had died away in the 
distance. She then lighted her candle and went 
slowly upstairs. 

Maude Yemen would have been a study for a 
painter could he have seen her then. She wore 
no ornament of any description to enhance her 
beauty, except a single flower in her hair, and the 
small bouquet of white camellias given to her by 
M. St. Pierre, which she had placed in the broad 
sash encircling her slender waist. Her complexion 
was dazzlingly fair, except where the colour 
deepened on her cheek like the heart of a blush- 
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rose. Her featmes were regular, delicate, and Ml 
of expresrion ; the curving lines of her mobile 
mouth showed a highly sensitiye, but at the same 
tpoe a firm, decided nature. Her eyes were of a 
deep Tiolet blue, but had more passion and fire in 
them than are commonly foimd in eyes of that 
colour ; they were shaded by long sweeping lashes. 
Her wayy hair, of that golden tint which the old 
Italian masters loved so much to paint, was thrown 
back off her &ce, and arrauged in graceful braids 
around her well-shaped head; her high, white 
dress clasped her swan-like throat and swept the 
grotmd in rich folds at her feet, as she ascended 
the stairs, her face radiant with her new-bom 
joy. 

As she approached Mrs. Elmore's room, the 
radiance suddenly departed from her &ce, and it 
became clouded and troubled. For the first time 
in her life Maude felt nervous and shy at the idea 
of meeting her old Mend. She knew her commu- 
nication would give her pain ; she hada misgiving 
too that her unconditional acceptance of M. St. 
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Pierre would be severely animadyerted upon ; but 
she resolved to bear it bravely — ^what woidd she not 
beax for his sake P 

She tapped hesitatingly at the door^ and a genial 
voice bade her " Come in/* 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 



Mrs. Elmore, as Maude entered, was seated in 
her dressing-gown by the fire-side; for, though the 
weather was warm, there had been a fall of rain 
during the night, and the damp always made her 
feel chilly; she suffered, too, occasionally, from 
neuralgic pains. At her feet lay a large smooth 
terrier-dog, his nose on his paws, and his intelli- 
gent eyes blinking at the glare of the fire. She 
sat patiently waiting, for she knew that Maude 
never retired to rest without coming to have her 
" good night" kiss, as she had always done from 
her first entrance into the house. 

During the last hour or two Mrs. Elmore had 
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listened impatiently to the mnsic and merry 
laughter going on below. The gay voices fell with 
a hollow somid on her ear. Mirth and merriment 
were sadly at variance with the feeling that filled 
her hearty which was oppressed and heavy. She 
sat there dreamily gazing into the fire^ her mind 
crowded with thick-coming fears and fancies. She 
had observed Maude's ill-concealed pleasure wheji 
M. St. Pierre entered the room, and the evident 
delight with which his attentions were received ; 
her annoyance at seeing Maude accept the 
foreigner's flowers had been openly exhibited, and 
it rankled in her heart still, when she remembered 
that her son's bouquet had been rejected. She 
upbraided herself, and fancied that she had been a 
careless guardian in permitting Maude to be 
exposed to the fascinations of this '^ casual acquaint- 
ance." Mrs. Elmore resolved to be more careful 
in future. She knew it would be vain to speak to 
Maude on the subject, having observed that in 
some matters her ward was wayward, and would 
not be controlled. She therefore resolved to act 
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wiihont speaking, and to withdraw her silently 
and secretly from the scenes and associations with 
which she was now surrounded. 
* Many plans and projects presented themselves 
to Mrs. Ehnore's consideration, but she could not, 
on the spur of the moment, decide on any one in 
particular. Bhe must have time for reflection; 
meanwhile she resolved to keep a careful watch 
over Maude's actions, and leave her as little as 
possible to her own thoughts and guidance. Mrs. 
Ehnore felt that her position was an extremely 
difficult one. She had never liked M. St. Pierre, 
and her dislike had deepened ' into an absolute 
repugnance. The very mention of his name 
created an irritable feeling in her mind. Maude 
must be separated from him — ^that was certain. 

In the midst of these grave reflections she heard 
Maude's light st^p upon the stairs ; she cleared her 
brow, and prepared to welcome her with the usual 
affection. 

She smiled plcMOsantly as Maude entered, held 
out her hand to her, and said — 
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" I hope you made my excuses to your fijends^ 
Maude; I was sorry to be compelled to leave 
you, but I really felt quite faint and ill." 

" I am very sorry/' answered Maude, leaning 
caressingly over her ; " are you better now P" 

" Oh, yes, much better ; but the heat of the 
rooms, the perfume of flowers, and the combi- 
nation of artificial scents quite overpowered me." 

"I think the use of perfumes ought to be 
altogether forbidden in society," said Maude, " or 
else everybody should be compelled to indulge in 
one scent only at a time ; the combined odour of 
rose and patchouli, musk and jockey-club, with a 
dozen other things, is dreadful. I don't wonder 
at your becoming faint. Get out of my place, 
Stray." She laid her hand upon the creature's 
glossy back, and, moving him from the stool, 
placed herself upon it. While he crouched at her 
feet, with his head upon her lap, Maude took 
Mrs. Elmore's hand afiectionately, and laid her 
cheek upon it, casting a shy, nervous glance upon 
the widow's kindly face, as she said — 
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'^ This has always been a kind of confessional 
to me ; how many of my faults and follies have 
I confessed and repented here ! It is a long 
time since I first made you my confidante." 

"A long time, indeed," said Mrs. Elmore, 
dreamily; and her thoughts wandered back to the 
little golden-haired orphan-girl who, smitten 
with her first sorrow, had sobbed herself to sleep 
in her arms, more tiian ten years before ; and 
many other memories rose &om the buried past, 
and sighed with mournful significance through 
the widow's soul. A cloud had fallen upon her 
life since then, but its leaden hue was changing 
rapidly, and the silver lining becoming day by 
day more visible; for the spirit of her beloved 
son tinged it with rainbow hues. 

" A long time, indeed," she repeated, in answer 
to Maude. After a momentary pause she added, 
" Well, what news now, love P I am sure you have 
some special secret to tell me." A chill feeling crept 
over her as she spoke — ^she dreaded to hear what 
that secret might be. " I can see it in your face ;" 
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then she stooped forward^ and, observing her more 
attentively, said anxionslyy " You look troubled." 

" Oh, no ; not troubled," said Maude, lifting her 
face up, and letting the Kght stream full upon 
it. Mrs. Elmore saw how radiantly happy she 
looked ; the fire of love was kindled in Maude's 
soul, and Ut up her brow, smiled from her lips, 
and sparkled in her eyes. A shadow black as 
death fell upon the widow's spirit; she half closed 
her eyes, and her voice sounded strange, even to 
her own ears, as she said, nervously- ' 

« What is it, Maude ? Tell vie quickly." 

" M. St. Pierre — ^has spoken — ^to me — ^to-night." 

"Well." 

"He has asked me — to be his — ^wife." 

"And you refused him, Maude P" exclaimed 
Mrs. Elmore, almost shrieking the words. " Say 
you refused him!" 

" 1^0," replied Maude, amazed at her unusual 
vehemence : " I have accepted him." 

" Then you have done a mad and foolish thing, 
which must be imdone!" exclaimed Mrs. Elmore. 
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''Must be undone !" echoed Maude, BtarUed at 
such strange passion and excitement in one who 
was generallj so quiet and grave. ^^ IXo, it can 
never be undone. Why should it ? I love him.'' 

Her whole soul seemed to burst forth in these 
last words, and for a short space of time Mrs, 
Elmore sat the image of speechless, bewildered 
grief; then a low, wailing cry broke from hOT lips. 

^' Maude, Maude!" she exclaimed, ^'you have 
broken my boy^s heart; you have blighted his 
happiness, and destroyed your own." 

Mrs. Elmore leaned back in her chfior, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

" Oh, what have I done ," cried Maude, throwing 
herself beside her, "that you, my best friend, 
almost my mother, should speak such cruel words 
to me P Blighted Arnold's happiness I destroyed 
my own! mat can you meanP Is it strange 
that I should marry the man I love, and who loves 
me ? Why do you look at me with such mournful 
eyesP I have always brought my joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, and confided them to 

G 2 
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you ; now, when I bring you my greatest joy of 
all, when I most need your love and sympathy, 
you refuse me both, and only speak to wound and 
to upbraid me. Why will you not rejoice when 
you see me happy P" 

• " Forgive me if I have spoken harshly, Maude. 
I did not mean to hurt you. I might, I ought to 
have expected this ; but I did not. You have taken 
me by surprise. You may be happy, but I cannot 
rejoice when I see that my son's life is blighted ; 
for you know that he loves you." 

" I P" answered Maude, slightly confused: " how 
can I know that which he has never told me P" 

" There was no need to tell you, Maude," said 
Mrs. Elmore, bitterly : " you must have seen it in 
every glance, have read it in every action, have 
felt it in your own heart, though with your lips 
you deny it. He has been your companion, your 
friend, ^ since you were ten years old. You 
were the idol of his boyhood ; and he has never 
failed in his devotion to you. His happine3s in the 
present, his hopes for the fiiture, are all centred 
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in you. Tou have accepted every token of his 
regard^ and encouraged his love, until now. It was 
cruel — it was wicked, Maude,'* she added, angrily; 
" andnow you waisacrifice him, andfor astranger!" 

" I have always considered and loved Arnold as 
a brother; and as such I love him still," replied 
Maude. " Had I professed to love him more, I 
should have deceived him ; nor can you expect 
that I should sacrifice myself for him." 

" Sacrifice ! " exclaimed the mother, almost 
fiercely. "To be my son's wife would be no 
sacrifice, even to the proudest lady in England." 

" The poorest girl who works for her daily bread 
would be a sacrifice if she married a man she did 
not love," returned Maude. 

" But you loved him once, Maude ; fickle and 
changefcd — ^I had almost said false — ^as you are, do 
not deny that," said Mrs. Elmore, bitterly. 

"I will not attempt to deny it," answered 
Maude ; " but I do deny that I am either false or 
fickle. I never did, I never could have cared for 
him in the way you wish that I should." 
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''You cannot look me steadily in the &ce and 
repeat those words," repKed Mrs. Elmore, sternly. 
" You know there was a time when my son was all 
the world to you, and you were happy and content 
in the knowledge of his affection. You may tell 
me that you have but exercised a woman's right 
to change; but you cannot deceive a mother's 
eyes. Do not deny that you once loved, or thought 
you loved, my poor boy. God help him now !" 

Maude knew there was a force of truth and 
justice in Mrs. Ehnore's words, and felt keenly for 
her distress. She had a right to be aggrieved. 
Maude, indeed, had frequently upbraided herself. 
She was aware that her feelings towards Arnold 
Elmore had changed. When a child she regarded 
him as a hero'; wlien a girl she had been strongly 
attached to him, for he had studied her every wish, 
yielded to her every caprice, and was ever ready 
to sacrifice himself and his own pleasures on her 
account ; but as she grew to womanhood a gradual 
change came over her. Old feelings were swept 
away, and had been replaced by new ones. The 
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cabn and quiet love she had onoe felt for Arnold 
Elmore had faded into nothing before the strong 
storm of passion raised in her by the fascinating 
power of Baoul St. Pierre. I^ow she knew what 
love was ; before it was imagination. 

When Mrs. Elmore angrily upbraided her, she 
answered in a low voice — 

^' I may have had a girl's first foolish fiEUicy for 
Arnold ; but that passed away long ago. I know 
how good, generous, true he is ; but I could not 
love him as he deserves to be loved. '^ 

^' Then you might have taught him to cease to 
love you,'' said Mrs. Elmore, bitterly ; " but you 
would not. You have led him on with ftJse hopes, 
encouraged and played with his affections; and 
now you have the heart to turn him adrift and 
tell him that you love another." 

" He will forgive me," murmured Maude. ** I 
shall tell him that we have both been dreaming, 
and it is time that we awoke." 

'' Child, I believe you are dreaming still,'' an«< 
swered Mrs. Elmore^ half sorrowfully ; '^ and from 
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my heart I pray that you may have no such 
terrible awakening as that I dread." 

Both were silent for a time. Maude was grieved 
to the heart ; love had already brought her sorrow, 
and compelled her to wound her best and dearest 
friend. 

Mrs. Elmore was. thinking regretfully of her 
son, who, perhaps, at that very moment was 
wasting the oil of life by the solitary midnight 
lamp, ignorant of the cloud that had been gather- 
ing above his head, and which would burst over 
him on the morrow. 

In the midst of her sorrow for her son, Mrs. 
Elmore's kind, womanly heart, in spite of her 
anger, yearned sympathetically towards Maude, 
who, she felt, was about to take a fatal step — one, 
too, that once taken could never be retraced. She 
was, however, compelled in justice to admit that 
Maude had a right to choose whomsoever she 
pleased. If she chose badly, the fault would be 
hers, and so would be the punishment. 

Mrs. Elmore's regrets for her son were blended 
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with seyere self-reproaches ; for she had been the 
confidante of his love^ the partner of his wishes^ 
and had promised to keep faithful watch and ward 
over his idol ; but she had been betrayed, blinded 
by her own over-sanguine spirit. Now, in the 
eleventh hour, when the sweet flower had gained 
its full richness and beauty, this foreign, unknown 
stranger had dome to gather and carry it away in 
his bosom, leaving nothing to them but withered 
hopes and vain regrets. She shrank from the idea 
that she must soon face her son ; and he would 
then have to learn the truth. She well knew that 
a man's nature is often embittered, and the whole 
course of his life changed, by such early spring 
sorrows as these, and trembled for her son ; but 
she would not give up all hope yet. There should 
be no more upbraidings — she would try other 
means ; so she stooped forward and kissed Maude's 
flushed cheek soothingly, as she said — 

" I will try to reconcile myself to anything that 
brings you happiness, dear child ; though I grieve 
for my son's sake, I will try to rejoice for yours. 
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But are you sure you loye this man, whom, I 
must say, you liaye so rashly chosen, without 
thought or reflection P*' 

" Not without thought," replied Maude ; " for 
he has been the whole sobject of my mind for 
many weeks.'* 

" He ! a stranger, of whom you know nothing ?'' 

" I know enough in that I know I love him and 
that he loves me/' 

" Or feigns to love you ; for he knows you are 
rich, Maude; and money is a great temptation 
to such as he" 

'^ To such as he !" echoed Maude, rising up and 
pacing the room angrily, touched now to the 
quick. 

" With what scorn you say that ! You wiU not 
even mention his name. Tempted by my money !" 
she murmured over and over again, as though 
commiming with herself. ^' Mean and ungenerous ; 
but he said it would be so/' 

After a slight pause, she agaiu addressed Mrs. 
Elmore, her figure drawn to its Aill height, and 
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flashing the full Hght of her beauty in the widow's 
eyes. 

•* Tempted by my money V* she repeated. " Atti 
I ugly^ old, and withered ; have I no attraction, 
none but my gold, that could tempt a man to love 
me P Shame upon you for trying to poison me 
with such a thought. If you suspect him of seek- 
ing me for my wealth/^ she added, pausing sud- 
denly before Mrs. Ehnore, ^* why have not I a 
right to suspect your son P*' 

" My son,. Arnold Ehnore, has been your friend 
and brother the greater portion of your life. You 
dare not suspect him ; and you are ungrateful to 
him and to me if you couple his name with such 
a thought." 

Maude's generous spirit was in a moment sub- 
dued. She knew that she was unjust to Arnold ; 
and, though his mother had insulted the man she 
loved — ^her afiSanced husband — she had no right 
to insult her former friend and companion. It 
was a meanness her noble spirit rebelled against. 

** I am sorry if I have grieved you," she said. 
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dropping into her acciifitozned place at Mrs. 
Elmore's feet ; " but you have hurt my feelings, 
and my baser nature teaches me to make a like 
return.'' She looked coaxingly into Mrs. Elmore's 
face, and added, '' I know you do not like 
foreigners, but you must try to think and speak 
kindly of M. St. Pierre for my sake : he never 
speaks of you without respect," 

'' Because he dare not ; for he knows you 
would not permit it." 

" Ah !" said Maude, quickly ; " then in that he 
does me justice so much more than you do." 

" How ?" 

" Tou say, and you are right, that I would not 
allow him to speak ill of you, iny friend ; yet you 
suppose I will allow you to speak ill of him who is 
to be my husband." 

Mrs. Elmore made no reply ; in fact, she could 
not, for she was beaten with her own argument. 
She made an attempt, however, to ezciuse, or 
explain her feelings. 

'' I may seem prejudiced, Maude, but I have an 
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unconquerable repugnance to that man. From the 
first moment he entered this house it seemed as 
though a shadow had fallen upon it ; the shadow 
has grown darker and darker, and crept nearer 
and nearer, until it has fallen on you — a shadow 
of evil to come ; — ^for so sure as we two now are 
face to face, that man, my heart tells me, will 
bring evil to me and sorrow to you. You may, 
perhaps, smile, Maude ; but you know I am not 
given to superstitious fears or idle fancies ; yet I 
feel as if there was some spiritual power struggling 
within me, striving, but failing to reveal itself to 
my actual senses ; awakening only a dim shadow 
and dread, which takes the form of his face. It 
haunts me, Maude ; it seems graven in the air. 
Sometimes in the dark I feel a chill, and tremble ; 
then I see his face gleaming white and cruel at 
my side. Once I dreamt of him — oh, such a 
dream ! I shudder at the recollection of if 

" You dreamt of him V exclaimed Maude. "My 
dear auntie, you surely would not let your dreams 
by night influence your actions by day P Why, 
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what are dreams P Bemember wliat yo vr favooiite 
author^ Dryden, says — 

* So many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be.' 

Why, I dreamt last night that Arnold was going 
to be hanged for some impossible crime/' con- 
tinued Maude — " I forget what it was now — and 
that you, in a white surplice, tolled the bell I'^ 

*' You dreamt that^ Maude V^ said Mrs. Ehnore, 
evidently excited: ''then your dream and mine 
are somewhat alike ; differing only in this, that 
M. St. Pierre not only tolled the bell, but dug the 
grave with his own hand. My boy, however, 
would not lie still : he rose up and grappled with 
him ; and you, Maude, stood cahnly by, and 
never stretched forth a hand to help him." 

*' Tour dream is easily read,*' returned Maude : 
" your hatred to M. St. Pierre, love for your son, 
and your desire to take me from the one to give 
me to the other. It is mere imagination alto- 
gether.^ 



f} 
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*' It may be as you say, Maude," replied Mrs. 
Elmore. '^ As a rale, I have no faith in dreams ; 
but still tbey will sometimes affect even the wisest 
of us. Quite apart, however, from dreaming, I have 
a strange presentiment that all will not be right. 
I struggle against the feeling, and cannot over- 
come it. You know I am not strong. I have 
tried to fancy and believe that my nerves are 
weak and disordered." 

''And they are disordered," rejoined Maude. 
''What but a diseased brain could give rise to 
such thoughts and feelings as you have encou- 
raged against a man who is almost a stranger to 
you, and has never done you wrong I You know 
nothing bad of himP" 

" Nothing," replied Mrs. Elmore, candidly. 

" You have never heard even a whisper to his 
discredit ?" continued Maude. 

" No, never — except the whispering of my own 
soul, which has been long and loud," said Mrs. 
Elmore. 

" Let such baseless whisperings then be hiushed 
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and stilled by the breath of charity," replied 
Maude, "and at least, until you know, or have 
reason to suspect, that he is evil, give him credit 
for good." 

" I cannot. Bear with me a moment longer, 
Maude; remember I have given you a motiier's 
love and a mother's care, and it is right that you 
should listen to me patiently, and heed me well." 

"Heed what? Foolish, unrighteous fears, or 
the evil nightmare of a dream ? Why, we often 
dream bad things of those who love us best. Dear 
Mrs. Elmore, for my sake try and forget these 
things. I have often wondered why you have 
such a strong dislike, amounting almost to anti- 
pathy, to foreigners ; but there is no reason why 
you should concentrate all on him I love." 

Mrs. Ehnore drooped her head upon her breast, 
and for some few minutes remained in deep 
thought.. Maude sat by her side watching her 
with anxious affection. Presently she lifted her 
head, and, looking with affectionate solicitude on 
her young ward's face, said, gently — 
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" To-morrow, love, I will teU you why I 
tremble when I see those crafty strangers creep- 
ing about our pleasant English homes ; for to me it 
seems they must always come to taint or to destroy. 
To-night I have said enough ; to-morrow you shall 
hear my story : it is but brief." 

When Maude at last retired to her own dressing- 
room, she dismissed her maid after an unusually 
brief toilette, and sat down to try and think 
calmly over the events of the night. Her mind 
was in a whirl of delicious confusion ; the past was 
to her as though it had not been. Hitherto she 
felt she had only dreamed of life ; now she was 
beginning to live in reality. The future, as yet a 
confused chaos, where all was unsatisfactory 
and indistinct, was now open to her view— a 
realm of imtold joys, a paradise which she, like 
another Eve, might wander in and enjoy to the 
idlest. Raoul St. Pierre kept the gate and pointed 
the way ; for through him only could she enter 
and behold the glory. The light of her own love 
sent forth its scintillating rays wherever her 
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thoughts rested; she saw no serpent's trail, no 
shadow of eyil stretching dark and grim before her. 

While she sat pondering oyer such untranslat- 
able thoughts as fresh, newly-fledged love brings 
to its nest, the face of Mrs. Elmore, sad and un- 
summoned, came before her. The impressive 
words, the excited manner, and the unmistakable 
grief with which she had received the announce- 
ment of her engagement to Kaoul,'all crowded 
before her. Why should this be P Why should 
she be tormented with doubts and fears whose sole 
aim and object was to destroy her happiness? 
And Maude Vernon grew angry with her old 
friend for looking darkly on her new love. 

Meanwhile Eaoul St. Pierre returned slowly to 
his hotel, threading the solitary streets with a 
measured, cautious tread. There was no lightness 
in his steps, no music rising up from his heart, 
and playing sweet variation on the old story of 
human hopes and human love. 

When he reached his room, he threw himself 
wearily into a seat. He was so changed, so 
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different to what lie had been an hour ago when 
he had stood with Maude Yemon's head resting 
upon his breast, looking into her blue eyes, and 
showering soft kisses on her brow. The light had 
died out of his eyes; they looked cold and cruel. 
There was no need now to control his looks; 
the muscles of his face relaxed : Art had done its 
duty, and Kature was allowed to resume her 
sway. He looked like one full of inordinate 
desires, weighty cares, and trembling expectations ; 
as though his mind was one broken mass of 
corrupt thought, the effects of a powerful but 
misdirected nature. With bent brows and com- 
pressed lips^ he sat contemplating the host of 
weird images that crowded before him; but he 
contemplated them like a man who is sternly 
resolved to combat and conquer, to trample 
beneath his feet every obstacle that stands between 
him and the accomplishment of his will. Amidst 
all the dark, impish forms that flitted through 
his disordered brain, Maude's fair face, surrounded 
with its golden glory, was the only thing that smiled. 

H 2 
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Presently his eye fell upon a letter, whicli till 
tlien had remained unnoticed upon the table. 
The light sprang again to bis eyes ; not the soft 
light of love, but like the fi^ry lightning that 
leaps and flashes before the thunder roars, and 
the storm breaks, and the rain, torrent-like, begins 
to* fall. 

He read it attentively, from beginning to end; 
then folded it systematically together, held it to the 
light, and watched it shrivel up bit by bit till 
nothing but the ash remained. 

"To London!" he murmured, with a hissing 
sound between his teeth. " No, by Heaven ! that 
at least must be prevented.^* Then he peered 
into every comer of the room, and gathered 
together every bit of paper and destroyed it, 
being particularly careful to aUow not even a bit 
of blotting-paper to escape the flames. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VI. 



HASTY SUMMONS. 



The next morning, when Mrs. Elmore and 
Maude Vernon met at the breakfast-table, both 
tried to indulge in their accustomed chat, and to 
appear as though nothing had occurred to ruffle 
the even tenor of their ways ; but they tried in 
vain. The conversation, in spite of their en- 
deavours, would not run on in its usual channel ; 
awkward gaps and pauses would continually in- 
tervene. Mrs. Elmore put sugar into the milk- 
jug, and Maude salted her tea. Old Stray, their 
favourite terrier, sat on his hind-legs and begged ; 
then walked round the table, and whined to have 
the delicate tit-bits placed upon his long nose, 
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that he might toss them into the air, and catch 
them as they felll He went through all his various 
antics, barking and talking according to his 
fashion ; but he was imnoticed — a neglect he did 
not at all understand; and, in his endeavour to 
attract attention, and make his presence known, 
he jogged Mrs. Elmore's arm just as she was 
raising her cup of coffee to her lips, and upset it 
in her lap. Maude, hastening to assist her, trod 
on the dog's paw, and sent him off yelping; 
in fact, everything seemed to go wrong, or, as 
the old saying has it, "quite contrary." 

Any attempts to seem cheerful, or to make 
themselves a^eeable to each other, failed most 
miserably; both were evidently under restraint 
and ill at ease. Breakfast-time had never hung 
so heavily : that which most fiUed their minds 
seemed to be a forbidden subject between them ; 
for botii. as if by arrangement, avoided aU mention 
of M. St. Pierre, though his name was continually 
rising to their lips, resting dumbly there, and 
freezing all other matters of general discussion. 



\ 
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Andy as it generally happens, wben a subject is 
particularly nnpleasant, it is the yery one on 
which we are most inclined to talk ; and, to those 
who are accustomed to live in affectionate and 
familiar intercourse, any such restraint is painAil 
— almost unbearable. 

The morning papers were brought in ; Maude, 
as usual, read the leading articles aloud, but Mrs. 
Elmore offered no comment. Presently the post- 
man's knock was heard, and a letter was deliyered 
to Mrs. Elmore from her son ; she read it eagerly, 
and then handed it across the table to Maude 
without a word. It ran thus — 

" My dearest Mother, — ^Good news ! I have 
just passed my examination with honours ! Hur- 
rah ! My brain is in such a whirl I scarce know 
what I write ; but you will excuse inelegant 
language for the sq^ke of the tidings. They say 
that I need change and rest — that I have worked 
too hard. And I must say that I feel rather 
seedj/; so I shall take a holiday. The sight of 
you and our darling Maude will work wonders 
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in me in a day. I hope to arrive to-morrow. I 
should have taken you by surprise ; but I am a 
coward^ and am afraid that if I come unexpectedly 
you may be out. Maude is such a merry Greek, 
tell her I am coming, and I know she will stay at 
home to receive me. Good-bye, and God bless 
you, dear Mother. 

. " From your dutiftd and loving Son, 

"Aenold Elmore." 

Maude folded and returned the letter in silence. 
It was evident that Arnold wrote in buoyant 
spirits. He was full of hopes and expectations, 
which, to his sanguine nature, seemed like cer- 
tainties. He had no feverish doubts or fears ; he 
was coming home triumphant in his newly- won 
honours, his heart stored with the rich love of. 
years — all for her ; and she must reject him, rob 
biTTi of the sweet fruits which had ripened beneath 
her own sunny smiles, take from him even hope, 
and reduce the fire of his affections, to ashes. 

The stem, solemn grief that sat upon Mrs. 
Elmore's face wounded Maude to the heart ; but 
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she felt that, for Eaoul's sake, as well as for 
her own, she must be firm. There must be no 
wavering now. The first words she spoke after 
reading the letter were : — 

''Shall I see him and tell him the truth at 
once ?" She paused an instaut, and added, " I 
think it will be best.'* 

" Are you quite resolved, Maude P Has a night's 
reflection wrought no change in you ?" 

" None, dearest auntie. How could I change P 
. Last night I gave my word, aud promised myself, 
and all that is mine, to the man I love. There 
can be no change. In me my love, whether 
for good or evil, will always remain the same. 
So far as marriage is concerned, my fate is 
sealed.*' 

"Not yet, thank Heaven!'* murmured Mrs. 
Elmore. Then she added, aloud, "I wiU only 
ask you one favour, Maude. It is that you will 
give yourself a little time to consider the step 
you are about to take, for it is a very serious one ; 
and, before you bind yourself irrevocably to M. St. 
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Pierre, you should learn sometliiiig of his fSamily, 
his antecedents.'^ 

" I am not curious about either," replied Maude. 
" I have no wish to pry into his past Kfe : all my 
interest is vested in the present ; and the future 
only belongs to me. As for his family) he has 
told me all that is necessary for me to know 
concerning them.'' 

" Of course," said Mrs. Elmore, with as much 
scorn as her nature possessed, '^he has boasted 
that they are noble ?" 

^^On the contrary," answered Maude, "he 
acknowledges that misfortunes have lefb them 
merely respectable. All his nobility lies in 
himself." 

" Ay, when he says nobility lies in him, then I 
believe he speaks truth," said Mrs. Elmore, with 
a sUght sneer. 

" Do not let us speak of him at all," replied 
Maude, "vdth an angry flush rising to her cheek ; 
"your Buspicions irritate and distrees me. I 
ought not to listen to them; for in defending 
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him I may forget the respect that is due to 
yourself. Let us agree that his name shall not 
be mentioned between us until you have learned 
to treat him with the regard he merits. It is 
better we should be silent on the subject than 
for ever disagreeing upon it. I must own I am 
mudi hurt and disappointed; for I had hoped 
that for my sake you would have received him 
kindly.^' 

"I could not. It was all very well to tolerate 
Mm in a mixed society, where one cannot always 
choose one's own company; but to receive him 
here as a member of my own £Eunily — ^for I own 
your affianced husband ought to be dear to me-*- 
I could not. You might as well ask me to cherish 
a cold, creeping toad in my bosom.'^ 

Ajs Mrs. Elmore ceased speaking there was a 
sharp ring at the door-bell ; the next minute a 
hurried step passed along the passage. It was 
only eleven o'clock — too early to expect visitors. 
Who could it be P 

'^Oan it be Arnold?'' said Maude; and she 
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turned a shade paler as she glanced anxiously 
towards the door. She trembled at the prospect 
of meeting him ; not that she dreaded his anger : 
it was his sorrow she feared ; the thought of that 
grieved her more than the wrath his mother 
so openly exhibited. 

" No !" exclaimed Mrs. Elmore, pointing to 
Stray, who erected his ears, showed his teeth, 
and uttered a succession of low, angry growls. 
" Look at your dog ! Only one man enters this 
house whom that preature by instinct knows to 
be dangerous ; and he warns you, Maude. Those 
diunb creatures have a subtle sense. There is 
something offensive to them in the very atmo- 
sphere that surrounds an evil-doer, and they 
scent him afar off as a wolf scents blood." 

The door ^opened, and the servant informed 
Maude that M. St. Pierre wished to see her in the 
drawing-room. 

Before she went to receive him, Maude turned 
to Mrs. Elmore and said, '^ From this moment the 
name of M. St. Pierre must not be mentioned 
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between us, until one or both of us have changed. 
Let there be no allusion to my engagement, either 
directly or indirectly. You have said you do not 
approve of it ; that is enough. For the future, 
any reflection on my affianced husband wiU be an 
insult to me, and I shall resent it as such." 

She walked proudly to the door and then paused. 
She could not bear to leave her kind old friend in 
anger ; her warm heart triiunphedover her ruffled 
spirit; in a second she had turned back, and, 
leaning over Mrs. Elmore's chair, said coaxingly, 
"Dear Mrs. Elmore, forgive me; you know I 
am a spoiled child. I have never been crossed 
or contradicted, and I cannot bear it now. If you 
will forget that I have been angry, I will forget 
that you have been unjust. Let us meet at lim- 
cheon, and remember nothing but the affection and 
duty we owe to each other." 

Before Mrs. Elmore had time to reply Maude 
was gone, and in another moment Eaoul St. Pierre 
had folded her in his arms. After a brief indul- 
gence in tender inquiries and loving answers, 
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Maude observed that he looked pale and harassed, 
and told him so. He acknowledged that he was 
troubled, adding— 

" Ton wiU not be surprised, dearest, when I tell 
you that on my return home after leaving you 
last night, or rather this morning, I foimd a 
letter informing me of the serious iUness of my 
mother." 

"I am very sorry to hear it," said Maude, 
sympathisingly. "Of course you must go to 
her/' ' 

"Yes," he answered, "there can be no question 
of that, but I am grieved to part from you." 

" But it will not be for long P" 

** However short my absence may be in the 
calendar of time, it will be long to me. It is 
hard that, just as I have won my prize, and scarce 
had time to clasp her in my arms, I must tear 
myself away." 

" It is hard, too, for me to lose you," said Maude, 
and her voice trembled slightly as she spoke; "but 
I will not complain, nor say a single word to 
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detain you ; for it is riglit you shoiild go to her. 
When do yon think of starting P" 

" Within an hour." 

" So soon !" burst involuntarily from Maude's 
lips. 

"It cannot be too soon, love," said Baoul, 
gravely ; " my mother is sick, perhaps dying, and 
praying for me, her only son, to come and receive 
her last blessing. Even now I may arrive too 
late ; if so, I shall never forgive myself; for love, 
even to you, dear Maude, must not lessen my duty 
to her." 

" Oh, go at once !" exclaimed Maude. "I love 
and honour you for your impatience to be with 
her. Ah, Eaoul ! you give me another glimpse 
into your nature, which shows that your heart is 
both tender and true. If you loved your mother 
less you would grieve me more; for^ if a son 
neglects his mother, I should fear he might 
one day neglect his wife. Your devotion to 
her is a guarantee that you will be faithful to 
me.'' 
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" Faithful for ever, dearest ; trust me, wherever 
I go you will be with me, visible to my sense, 
though absent from my sight. There will be no 
hour in the day that I shall not think of you ; 
from the hour I start I shall long to return, that 
I may refresh my eyes by gazing on your bright 
face, my own, my wife that is to be. For I 
swear " 

" Make no rash vows,'* said Maude, laying her 
finger playfully on his lips : " your eyes may be 
refreshed, and your allegiance tried, by some fairer 
face before you return to mine." 

^'I would be ungallant enough to admit as 
much," he answered, " if you held me by the bond 
of beauty only. That might be easily broken ; for 
the love that is bom of beauty is as perishable as 
beauty itself. I love you for your true warm 
heart and noble nature, Maude ; for the spiritual 
grace that animates your thoughts and guides your 
actions ; for the beauties of your soul, dearest, 
which will live and flourish long after yx)uth has 
fled and beauty died away. Were I a hot- 
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brained young lover, Maude, I should look no 
farther than your face, and swear you were 
perfection/' 

" Then I should not believe you." 

" But you may be nearer perfection in my eyes, 
dearest, than I choose to tell you," said Braoul, 
with that soft, mysterious smfle of his. " But, 
after all, the poetry of true love loses nothing by 
the prosy Hght of truth and reason ; indeed, it is 
by time, truth, and reason that it must be tried 
and tested before it is proved pure ; and, please 
Heaven, Maude, so shall my love be tried and 
proved to the end of our lives. Ah ! dearest, if I get 
on this subject, I shall forget everything else, 
even good manners ; before I leave I should like 
to pay my respects to your kind friend, Mrs. 
Ehnore." 

Maude felt much embarrassed at his proposi- 
tion. She was afraid lest her kind old friend, in 
her zeal and affection for her, might wound the 
proud, sensitive spirit of her lover. With as much 
delicacy as possible, she told him how ungra- 
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ciously Mrs. Elmore had received the news of 
their engagement. 

Raoul seemed neither hurt nor offended; he 
only smiled^ and said, '' I inew it would be so, 
dearest; still it is right that I should see. her, 
listen to her objections, and learn what she may 
have to urge against our engagement. For your 
sake, as well as for my own self-respect, it is 
necessary that I should have an interview with 
Mrs. Ehnore.'' 

" When you return," pleaded Maude. 

" No, love, before I start. Have no fears. I 
shall hear aU patiently. However offensively Mrs. 
Elmore may please to behave to me, I shall not 
forget what is due to your j&iend and to myself. 
Where shall I find her ?'' 

"I will show you the way," said Maude, "if 
you are determined. I think she is in the break- 
&st-TOonL Ko, on second thoughts, I will send 
down word that you wish to see her." She rang 
the bell, and on the servant appearing, she 
requested him to inform his mistress that M. St. 
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Pierre desired to see Ixer, and would not detain 
her long. 

Good-breeding compelled Mrs. Elmore to 
receive her visitor^ though much against her in- 
clination. 

Maude remained upstairs impatiently awaiting 
his return. She thought the interview between 
Eraoul and Mrs. Elmore would never have an end. 
She paced up and down the room; then stood 
stilly and listened^ as if she could hear what 
passed between them. What could they be saying ? 
Surely t^ey might have said all that was necessary 
to say in five minutes ! A thousand vague fears 
crowded on her mind. She looked at the time- 
piece, and watched the minute-hand creeping slowly 
on. Time travelled with lightning-speed through 
her brain, and yet minutes seemed like hours ; 
imtil at last she heard the sound of the parlour>- 
door opening, followed by Baoul's tread upon the 
stairs. Her heart leaped with joy ; she had felt 
a wild dread lest some harsh word or bitter expres- 
sion might fall from Mrs. Elmore's lips, and goad 
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him to leave the house without a farewell to 
her. 

"When he entered the room his face was pallid, 
as though rage or fear had driven back the 
blood ; but his smile was as soft as ever when he 
answered to her inquiring look, for she spoke no 
words — 

" "Well, dearest, I have said and done all I can ; 
but Mrs. Elmore is determined not to forget my 
poverty, nor forgive my reKgion/' 

" That is no matter," said Maude ; " but, Baoul, 
had you not been the soul of honour, how easily 
you might have concealed both P" 

"She insists that I amtheEvfl One in disguise; 
but come, the short time we are together let us 
speak of ourselves, and thank Heaven that Mrs. 
Elmore has not the power, as she has the will, to 
part us. I have so much faith in you, Maude, 
that I go with a light heart; though the very 
atmosphere you breathe is impregnated with dis- 
trust and suspicion of me, yet I have no fears, 
for I know it will have no effect on your true and 
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faithful spirit. You must write to me often^ 
dearest^ and give me a full record of your daily 
thouglits and actions. You liad better address your 
letters to me at my own house at Beauvais ; from 
thence they can be forwarded to me, and I shall 
be sure to receive them ; for I do not know what 
may happen, nor how loi^g I may remain with my 
mother." 

He had many requests to make and many part- 
ing injunctions to give her ; all of which Maude 
faithfully promised to fulfil. She would fain 
have learned from him everything that had oc- 
curred in his interview with Mrs. Elmore ; every 
detail, every word would have been interest- 
ing to her; but he was evidently averse from 
saying more than he had already said upon the 
subject. 

"Within one hour after Eaoul had left Maude 

Vernon's side, he was being driven rapidly over 

London Bridge, hurrying to catch the Dover 

train. 

"When the two ladies met at luncheon-time, 
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Mrs. Elmore briefly alluded to her interview with 
Baoxd St. Pierre. 

"In spite of what you call my prejudice^ 
Maude/' she said^ " I like to be just ; and I must 
admit that^ so far as words are concerned, M. 
St. Pierre has spoken like an honourable man, 
and met all my objections with satisfactory 
explanations/' 

"I knew he Would!" exclaimed Maude, de- 
lightedly. 

'^ Still/' continued Mrs. Elmore, *' it is easy for 
a man to speak well of himself, especially when 
there is a prize like you to be won. No man will 
knowingly allow his own words to mar his object. 
M. St. Pierre, however, is quite willing that 
I should make inquiries concerning himself and 
his family, both for my own satisfaction and for 
yours." 

"Not for mine/' interrupted Maude; "as I 
have already said, I know enough, and I am 
satisfied." 

" I told him," said Mrs. Elmore, without heed- 
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ing Maude's interruption^ ^' that I had a relative 
living at Beauvais, to whom I should address my 
inquiries." 

«Tou!'' exclaimed Maude, surprised; "you 
have a relative at Beauvais, and for all these 
years I have never known it ! Who is it P" 

"My own twin sister," answered Mrs. Elmore, 
with a sigh. 

" Tour twin sister,'* said Maude : " how strange ! 
I have never even heard of her exist^oice.'' 

" Perhaps not," replied Mrs. Elmore. " But her 
aixypy is a sad one ; it pains me to speak of it or 
of hey." She sighed deeply as she continued, " Poor 
Constance ! we were never parted, even for a day, 
until long after Arnold was bom." She paused a 
•mcmi^it, visibly affected ; then added, " Age does 
not always ripen a woman's judgment, Maude; 
scHnetimes, as in my poor sister's case, it ripens 
her foUies and leaves her judgment green." 

"Ah! I remember now," exclaimed Maude. 

" Occasionally, not often, you receive letters with 

.a foreign postmark ; and I have often wondered 
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firom whom they came^ for I have observed that 
after receiving one of those letters you are 
always low-spirited, though I have never biown 
the reason why. I guess now they were from 
her." 

" Yod guess truly," sighed Mrs. Ehnore. " Ah, 
Maude, there are some troubles which we shrink 
from speaking of, though they must be borne in 
silence. But there, do not let us speak of her any 
more now, love ; some other day I will tell you all 
concerning her." 

Maude had too much delicacy to press Mrs. 
Elmore further on a subject which evidently was 
a painful one to her, though her curiosity was 
strongly excited. 

The afternoon was taken up by a constant suc- 
cession of visitors ; Mrs. Ebnore's heart beat at 
every knock, for she longed, yet dreaded, to see 
her son. 

In the evening, just as the hissing urn was set 
upon the table, and Maude had placed herseK 
behind it, a hansom-cab dashed up to the door. 
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and out sprang Arnold Elmore. His feet seemed 
to have wings ; for he UteraUy flew up the stairs, 
past tlie servant who opened tlie door^ and in 
a moment Had folded Ms mother in a fond 
embrace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LOST. 



Arnold Elmore was about twenty-tliree years 
of age, but lie looked considerably older; for lie 
was a grave scbolar, and thought will sometimes 
plough lines in th§ face before time has graven 
a wrinkle upon it. He was of moderate height, 
slightly made ; but, owing to his sedentary occupa- 
tion, he had acquired a habit of stooping, which 
made him appear less tall than he reallv was. 
His light-brown hair shaded an open intellectual 
forehead; his large blue eyes were so fiill of 
thought that common observers ^t times might 
think them dull, for their light, kindled by the 
lamp of knowledge, flashed only in strange fltM 
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gleams. When liis heart was touched by a tale 
. of oppression, or his spirit stirred by any great 
and noble act, he spoke with an enthusiasm that 
astonished his hearers ; his whole soxd then seemed 
to be inflamed with the subject, and language 
flowed from his lips in a perfect flood of eloquence, 
rushing onward like a torrent bearing all before 
it. Brich in imagery, graceM in thought, and 
strong in argument, he rarely failed to triumph 
over aU opposition. 

At BaUiol College, where he matriculated, some 
few of the students formed among themselyes a 
debating-club (in addition to their regular de« 
batuig-rooms), for the constant exercise of their 
reflective and argumentative powers, in order that 
by continual practice they might acquire the habit 
of speaking in public without nervousness or 
hesitation. At these parties, where some of no 
mean powers entered the lists, Arnold Elmore 
invapably carried the palm. Though his features 
were homely, their expression varied wilh every 
thought that floated through his mind ; he was 
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never two minutes alike — there was always some- 
thing iresh and refreshing in his &ce that made 
it pleasant to look on. Wherever he went 
he was always a welcome guest ; and his coming 
home had in the old days been a holiday to 
Maude. 

She received him now, on his return home, with 
her usual sisterly affection ; complimented him on 
his success, and rejoiced over his triumphs, as 
she would have done had he been, indeed, a 
beloved brother. There was, however, an embar- 
rassment in her manner which he, in the lightness 
of his heart, failed to see. He did not even notice 
the groove sadness that sat upon his mother's brow. 
All things were caukur de rose to him at present. 
One of the great objects of his life was won ; he 
had gained high honours, and come home with 
his fresh-gathered laurels to show their glory to 

those he loved best. 

He had thro^ Imnaelf into an easy chair ; lu8 
mother sat by his side, holding his hand in her 
warm, proud clasp. The steaming urn was on the 
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table, giving home such a comfortable home-look ; 
and there was Maude, more radiantly lovely than 
ever, listening to him, laughing with him, and 
now and then throwing a saucy saying at him, 
as he told some quaint story, or lively anecdote, 
of which he was himself the hero. As he finished 
his last cup of tea, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him. 

" By-the-by, mother," he said, " I have a letter 
for you from the master of my College. I expect 
it is filled with my praises, and is intended to 
impress you with a full sense of the treasure you 
possess in such a son as your humble servant. I'll 
fetch it.'' As he spoke, he rose up and left the 
room. 

" Maude," exclaimed Mrs. Elmore, with tremb- 
ling Ups, '' I cannot bear to see my son so ^ill of 
fresh, joyful life, when I know you are going to 
turn it aU to gaU and bitterness; the sooner it is 
over the better. I will leave you alone with him. 
Tell him all, but tell him gently : for my sake, 
deal with him tenderly." She walked slowly 
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towards tha door, then ahe turned back, and 
' added, vith a sorrow that had a toooh of fiercenees 
in it — 

" Maude, had you not been as dear as a daughter 
to me for so many years, I shoold liate you now, 
for you hold my son's soul in your hands ; he is at 
your mercy. If it is your will to wound him, he 
must sufTer ; and /, the mother who bore him, am 
powerless to save him from a single pang. I have 
no power even to heal him. God help me !" 

Her grief for the coming sorrow of her son 
had something tragically touching in it, which 
roused all Maude's sympathies; and, as Mrs. 
Elmore was passing out of the door, she sprang 
forward, threw her aims round her neck, «tii^ 
kissed her, saying — 

" Trust me : to hurt bi Tn would be to wound 
mjTBelf." 

Mrs. Elmoro had scarcely left the mom when 
hn son nsentered it. He was not sony to find 
Maudt . Jone ; he went strai^t to her aide, took 
her ha::J and kisaed her cheek as he had dcsie a 
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htmdzed tunes before. She had always reoeiyed it 
as calmly as she would have reoeiyed a farother's 
kiss; but BOW she blushed crimson, and tamed 
away her head. Her blushes, and the unmistakable 
agitation he witnessed, made his heart bound with 
exquisite pleasure. He beUeyedit was the flut- 
tering of loye's expanding wings that sent the rich 
blood coursing through her yeins ; he stole his arm 
BoMy round her waist, and tried to draw her to 
him, and turn her face that he might gaze upon 
its beauty, and watch its yarying expression, as 
he reyealed the fiilness of his loye. 

'* My darling Maude,'^ he said, fervently, " I 
shall not rest quite happy until you congratulate 
me again, and tell me how much you rejoice in 
my success, how heartily you share my triumphs. 
You must know that I haye hurried home while 
my honours were fresh and green to aSesr them 
to' you." 

She felt the time had come when she must speak 
out, to prevent his saying more, and to save her- 
self the pain of revising him. She raised her 
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head, fixed her eyes cahnly upon him, and said 
aflfectionately — 

'^ Dear Arnold, I do congratulate you with all 
my heart, and rejoice sincerely in your success ; 
as for your triumphs, you can have none that are 
not, though in a less degree, mine also ; for you 
are, and have always been, dear as a brother to 
me/' The word " brother " grated upon his ears ; 
but she continued softly and shyly : " And now 
that I have congratulated you, Arnold, it is your 
turn to congratulate me." 

" Congratulate you! On what P and why P" As 
he spoke a cold chill crept over him ; his heart 
seemed to stand stiU, as though he had a fore- 
shadowing of what was to come, and he awaited 
in terrible suspense her answer. 

''Look there," she said, showing him her finger, 
on which Baoul last night had slipped the antique 
ring which he had bought the previous day. The 
jewel flashed with a cruel light in Arnold's eyes, 
and for a second almost blinded him. 

Well, he said, his eyes riveted on the ring. 
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''I see a serpent twining round your finger, Maude. 
It is a foolish trinket. Where did you get it P Take 
it off. If you will give it to me, I will buy you 
one ten times its value.'' 

" It was given to me by a dear friend," said 
Maude ; for she did not like his allusion to the 
form of the ring. 

*' A dear friend !" he repeated. 

" Yes — one whom you must like for my sake ; 
for those who love me will, I know, be dear to you." 

With an indistinct idea of the terrible truth he 
was about to hear ; dreading, too, the utterance of 
it by Maude, he said, in a bewildered tone, and 
looking piteously in her face — 

''Explain; I do not quite understand. What 
does it mean P" 

''It means that I am engaged to be married, 
Arnold," she answered, steadily. She did not look 
in his face as she said this, but she bent her eyes 
earthward. She knew he heard her, for his arm 
gradually dropt firom round her waist. 

"Married!" he gasped, his voice so changed 
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that Ills own motlier woiild not have known it. 
" Oh, Maude !" He staggered back as though he 
had received a blow, and fell into the nearest seat: 
"Married!** he repeated the word again and 
again, drearily, in a vacant, wandering tone. It 
seemed as though a thunderbolt had Mien and 
paralysed his senses, destroyed his powers of 
speech, leaving only the last word his ears had heard 
branded upon his tongue. Darkness had fallen 
around him. Life five minutes before had been 
full of light, a palace of joy, with youth, love, 
and hope on the threshold, sending rich music 
echoing through the halls of the future. Where 
was that airy structure now? Shattered by a 
breath ! The breath of a fair woman had had the 
whirlwind's power to blight and to destroy. It 
had swept over the fair prospect of a life, and left 
all in ruins. Maude's terrible announcement had 
come to him so unexpectedly that he was quite 
unprepared to receive it, and when the words fell 
upon his ear his spirit reeled beneath the blow. A 
mental convulsion was taking place within him. 
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shakmg every nerve, and tlirowing his thoughts 
into a state of chaotic confusion, fiill of the broken 
imagery of shattered hopes and mined expecta- 
tions. At length a bitter cry for his lost love 
arose from his heart, and went trembling forth 
into the fiiture. 

For some minutes Arnold dat still and silent, 
with the pallor of death upon his face, his eyes 
vacantly fi:^ed on Maude. In those few moments 
he lived an age. His silence, the wan Icx)k that 
settled on his face, and the strange, expressionless 
gaze he kept upon her, frightened Maude. She 
had expected an outburst of sorrow, reproaches, 
entreaties, but not this dead, froz^i, awAil calm. 
At first she waited for him to speak ; but when he 
neither moved nor uttered a word, she went to him, 
threw herself on her knees beside him in great 
grief, and said — 

'* Oh, Arnold I speak to me; you break my heart 
with that cold, dead look. Speak i;o me; do 
speak. This silence terrifies me.'' 

Her voioe, her touch, roused him. Slowly the 
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ligHt came back to liis eyes ; he looked at Her in 
speecUess sorrow; then a sigh, that sounded 
almost like a gasp for breath, burst £rom him. 
With a sudden impulse he stretched out his arms, 
drew her towards him, and strained her passion- 
ately to his heart. 

" For the first — last time !" he murmured ; his 
head fell upon her shoidder, and he sobbed aloud. 

She permitted him to give free vent to his emo- 
tion, . and her tears mingled with his. She knew 
that he would be better and calmer when the first 
paroxysm of grief was over, and she endeavoured 
to soothe him with gentle words. 

'* Dear Arnold, I did not think my words would 
have this effect upon you. I am heartily grieved 
for you ; but what can I do P what can I say ?** 

"Nothing now,*' he answered, releasing her 
from his embrace. She rose up, and stood by his 
side, her clasped hands resting on his shoulder. 
After a moment's pause,'he added> ^' I know I am 
weak and foolish in permitting myself to be 
unnerved. You will forgive me for the pain I give 
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you ; but, Maude, I always thought — I believed 
— ^my mother led me to believe — that you loved 
me. I never doubted, I never dreamed that you 
could love another. The belief that you^ heart 
was mine has grown up with me. I never thought 
to ask the question: to me it was a matter of 
faith. I received it as we receive holy truths, 
without doubt or question.'' He was silent for a 
few minutes ; then, looking on her face with scru- 
tinizing sorrow, he continued, " I can hardly be. 
lieve it now — you engaged to be married I How 
and why has it happened so P" 

" Why !" echoed Maude : " because I have seen 
one whom I woidd have chosen before all, and he 
has chosen me. I should be very happy, Arnold, if 
you would be content." 

"Content!'* he repeated, somewhat bitterly. 
" It is easy for you who have loved and won to be 
content. But I, who have loved and lost, cannot 
so easily be reconciled." Here a feeling akin to 
hope came over him, and he said, earnestly, "But 
are you sure, have you thought well, Maude, whether 
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it really is love you feel P or is it the indmationof 
a moment that will pass away and leave me my 
own to be won back again P'* His eyes bright- 
ened as he contmued, " How long have you known 
this — pardon me, I do not know his name P" 
" Baoul St. Pierre/' said Maude. 
" A strangerP He must be so : I have never 
heard his name/' 

*' Oh, no ; he is no stranger, Arnold : we have 
met him often, your mother and I ; we have 
known him almost three months/' 

** Three months !*' echoed Arnold, with an un- 
natural laugh. ''And for this acquaintance of a 
day you will reject the love of years !*' 

He rose up and paced the room excitedly, mut- 
tering partly to himself and partly aloud : " While 
I have been away working and toiling, with my 
Noughts ever fondly wending their way back to 
you, my own pure, beautifdl one, he has been here 
living in the light of your eyes, perhaps clasping you 
in his arms, whispering in your ear, and pressing 
his kisses on your lips; while I Curse him !" 
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He had worked himself up to a state of frenzied 
excitement ; but the vehemence of passion which 
had found an outlet in the utterance of a curse 
upon the destroyer of his earthly happiness^ 
se^Died to recall him to his better self, and he 
had scarcely pronounced it when he added— 

** Qod forgive me I Oh, Maude, we are poor, 
weak creatures; our own vUe passions seem ever in 
our ungnarded moments to make war upon our 
souls ; for even I, a Christian, curse this man, 
because you say you love him.? He paused in an 
agony of doubt, and then continued, ^^I will not 
beUeve it, Maude ; you deceive yourself, and take 
the shadow for the substance. It seems impos- 
sible that you should love him, the friend of a 
day, as you love me, whom you have known for 
years, I may say from your childhood/' 

" Love is not measured by length of years, 
Arnold. As well might you try to limit, inch by 
inch, the lightning's speed as limit love's uncon- 
scious growth by time or circumstance/' 

Arnold paced the room thoughtfully for some 
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moments ; and then^ almost startling lier by the 
abruptness of his question, he asked — 

' Since when have you engaged yourself?" 

"Last night/' 

" And I beseech you to answer me truly, Maude. 
Had I come to you before you had seen him, and 
asked you to be my wife *^ Maude inter- 
rupted him quickly, saying — 

^^I should have answered then as I answer 
now. You have always been dear to me as a 
brother, Arnold ; but I never have — ^I never could 
have loved you as I love him — never!" she added, 
emphatically. 

" I have been deceived," he said, humbly ; " I 
have deceived myself; it has been a delusion from 
first to last. I have been vain, presumptuous, 
mad ; and it is right that I should suffer for my 
foUy." 

" It will be but a brief pain, dear Arnold, and 
soon over," said Maude, soothingly. 

So will Ufe itself," repUed Arnold, calmly ; 
yet there are times when we wish it ended at 
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once. I should like now to lay my head back, 
close my eyes^ and open them no more in this 
world. I know it is a wicked wish, for I have 
work to do, and perhaps I shall rouse myself and 
do it; but, oh, Maude, it is a dull and dreary 
world to live in when we have lost aU that we 
consider worth living for V* 

*' What man dare utter so profane a thought !'* 
exclaimed Maude. " Not you, Arnold, I am sure ; 
you know too well how much both God and man 
require from all of us to speak so recklessly.'' 

" I know it is wrong," said Arnold, " to ques- 
tion the ways of the great Inscrutable ; but my 
misery deadens me to everything but the loss I 
have sustained. Come here, darling ; kneel 
down, and let me look at your face for the last 
time.*' 

" Last time ?" she echoed, mechanically obeying 
him. 

" Yes, last time," he answered ; " for I cannot, 
and I will not, see your face again." 

Smoothing the hair back from her forehead, 
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and gazing intently on her iace^ he stooped for* 
ward and impressed on her brow a 'calm, quiet 
kiss. His look was so wretched, and his 
voice so full of sorrow, that it made the tears 
start to her eyes. 

^^I came home an hour ago/' he said, ^'light- 
hearted and happy, full of pride in the present 
and full of hope for the future ; I shall leave it a 
sad, broken-hearted man.'' 

" Oh, no ! Arnold— no ! '' 

"Yes, Maude, yes. With me these are no idle 
words. I am hurt, spirit-wounded; and if I could 
I would rather creep away and die than live and 
recover, as recover I shall ; but I must carry a 
crippled spirit with me to the «id of my days. 
You have grown into my heart, absorbed my 
youth and all its rich spring feeliugs. What is 
left for me but the dry husk and the refiise of 
lifer 

** You win gather fresh strength, and all your 
spring blossoms will bloom again. Bemember 
your mother,'' urged Maude. 
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" Ah, yes, my mother — ^my poor mother !" he 
ezdiaimed. 

''For her sake you must bear up," continued 
Maude: "the sight of your distress would grieve 
her to the heart. Her love for you is so dear; 
you are her idol, her whole care in this world. 
For her sake then, as well as for mine, try and be 
cheerful ; let her see that you are cahn and resigned, 
at least, or she will reproach me, perhaps hate 
me, for haying wounded you. You would not wish 
to rob me of my best and only Mend, Arnold P' 

'' Ko, Maude, no ; you shall not suffer, for you 
have done no wrong," he* answered. '* Does my 
mother know all that you have told me P" 

''Yes." 

" Then she must know that I will be grievously 
burt ; nor will she expect me to rejoice over my 
own sorrow." 

"I think you do not quite understand me, 
Arnold," said Maude, timidly. ''I want you to 
reconcile your mother, as well as yourself, to your 
disappointment. Let her see that you can bear it, 
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and slie will learn to bear it too. For my sake^ 
try and be^ or seem, cheerfiiL Your mother's 
eyes reproach me so bitterly that I am much con- 
cerned at it. She looks upon me as the cause of 
grief to you, and considers me ungrateM in 
bringing sorrow and trouble on the home that has 
hitherto sheltered me so long and so tenderly. 
There has always been peace and love between us, 
and there should be no disunion now. You say 
you love me, Arnold: do not let your lore be 
laden with your mother's hatred." 

" God forbid I No, Maude, my love shall bring 
no evil to you. I will do all I can to reconcile 
my mother with you. Come, we will go to her at 
once ; there is Uttle use in prolonging this painful 
interview. I shall leave town to-morrow; it is 
wisest and best that I should go. No consideration 
shall induce me to stay. ' Lead us not into temp- 
tation ' is our daily prayer ; and we have no right 
to linger when we feel temptation is near. Until 
I have learned to look on you as the wife of 
another, to look on you at all is sin/' 
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They descended to Mrs. Elmore's room. When 
they entered, the widow sorrowfully and peni- 
tently looked into her son's face, as though to 
deprecate his anger for haying misled him. 

"We have both been deceived, mother," he. 
said, gently controlling his voice, and looking 
somewhat resigned : " Maude has told me every- 
thing." There was a slight twitching about the 
mouth as he added, " She never cared for me : we 
were wrong to believe she did ; and she is not in any 
way the least to blame. You hear, mother, I say 
she is not the least to blame. I have told her so, 
and wished her aU happiness and joy in the hus- 
band she has chosen ; you must do the same.'' 

"My poor son! my dear boy!" said Mrs. 
Elmore, her over-wrought spirit dissolving into a 
rain of tears. "Thank God, you are so strong 
and brave ! I trembled for you." 

" It has been a trial, mother," he answered, in 
the same tone ; " but the worst is over. I have 
received a severe blow ; for one like Maude cannot 
be loved and forgotten in a day. But I shall 
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recover. I sliall try that ^ sweet milky philosopliy/ 
and perhaps after awhile come back to you 
with a healthy spirit^ as strong and brave as 
ever.'* 

*^ Back to me V* exclaimed Mrs. Ehnore. 

" Yes/' replied Arnold. " You know, as I have 
already told you, that I have been working hard, 
and that all my Mends at Oxford have advised 
my seeking rest and change. Kow I feel that 
they are right. I hoped to have rested here; but, 
after what has passed, I cannot. I must go/' he 
added, decisively. '^ It would be madness for me 
to remain with you. As yet I have not decided 
how I shall act. Most likely I shall go abroad 
and travel for a time; but to-morrow I shalt 
decide." 

Mrs. Elmore looked at him steadily for a 
moment: she seemed to understand him better 
then, for she answered with a sigh — 

*^ I shall be grieved to lose you ; but perhi^ 
your decision is a wise one, and no doubt for the 
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'^I trust it is. Btity mother/' he added, his 
Toice softening with deep tenderness, ''I shall 
leave you a sacred trust to hold whilst I am away. 
Maude is imhappy because she has been the 
unconscious cause of grief to us. The fault is not 
hers : it is our own ; and she must not suffer. I 
haye pained her enough already. Take her to 
your heart, for my sake; love and cherish her. 
Let there be no harshness, even in thought, between 
you. Bemember, a shadow upon her brow will 
travel to me, wherever I may be, and lie like a 
cloud upon my path. My ill-placed aflfection has 
disturbed your mutual confidence. I shall go 
away happier if I can restore harmony between 
you, and know that you will love and comfort 
each other.'' 

" I will study all your wishes, my dear Arnold," 
answered Mrs. ELnore, turning at the same time to 
Maude, who stood by her side, and taking her hand, 
'^[amsomewhat resigned already; for I see how well 
you bear your great triaL But I sorrow for my 
own sake, as well as for yours. If you have to 
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regret her loss, I also have to do tlie same. She 
has been as a daughter to me, and I feel a mother's 
pang at parting with her ; for she is going with a 
stranger, and to a strange land.'' 

"May God's blessing go with herl" exclaimed 
Arnold, his Toice rendered husky by the passionate 
emotion he vainly endeavoured to control. " Let 
us talk no more of this," he< added. " We have all 
to grieve, more or less, and our wounds wiU never 
heal while they are kept open and probed by 
regrets which are as vain as they are useless. 
For the few hours I am at home let the matter 
rest. We will talk of something else. Come, 
Maude, what shall it be ? This is the last night we 
three shall be together for Heaven only knows 
how long ! and you know the last few nights pre- 
vious to my leaving home have always been merry 
ones. Why should not this one be merry too P" 
, Mrs. Elmore suggested that they had all had 
excitement enough, and had better retire early 
to rest. 

"No!" exclaimed Arnold, "I cannot retire 
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yet: I could not sleep. I feel a desire to sit 
up and talk all night. Come, Maude, second 
me. You can't — ^you are 'not in the humour? 
"Well, I am — ^my brain feels as though it would 
burst if I were quiet ;'^ and so he talked on in a 
wild rambling fashion, one moment with reckless 
gaiety, the next with thoughtful gravity. At 
times there broke such flashes of mournful tender- 
ness, reflecting on the past, that Mrs. Ebnore 
found it difficult to restrain the outward expres- 
sion of her grief. Her son's feverish excitement 
caused her more anxiety than any outburst of 
sorrow would have done. In all he said, there 
would crop up some allusion to old times and old 
occurrences, wherein Maude had borne a part, 
evidencing too plainly whither the current of his 
thoughts stiU flowed. By degrees he seemed to 
exhaust himself ; at length he fell back wearily 
in his chair, and said — 

"I'm tired of talking; and I don't boKeve 
either of you are listening to me. Dear Maude, 
once again let me hear you sing. I feel as if I 
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lia4 a right to play the tyrant to-night. Sing^ 

Maude^ sing me something.'' 

Maude rose up quickly^ only too pleased to be 

able to gratify his wish^ and went to the piano^ 

saying— 

" What shall I sing Arnold P You always like 
something gay.'' 

'^ Not to-night," he answered ; '' I am afiraid 
your gaiety would fail as woefully as my 
own has done. Sut I will tell you what 
you shall sing, Maude. You remember that 
fragment of Tannahill. He, poor fellow, died 
broken-hearted, and those four sad lines you 
haye heard me repeat were found beneath his 
pillow, blotted with tears. I haye often in my 
waking dreams endeayoured to realize his 
feelings, and in one of my melancholy moods 
I tried to finish his lament. You said I had 
caught the spirit of it. Sing that song now." 

Maude sat down to the piano as requested. 
She had a rich mellow yoice, and sang with 
exquisite taste and feeling. This night her yoice 
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was tremulonsy and there was eyen more pathos 
in her style than nsaaL Her whole soul seemed 
poured forth in the melody of the song. 

" Oh I how could ye gang, lasaiey how oould ye gang? 
Oh ! how could ye gang, sae to grieve me P 
Wi' your beauty and your art, * 
Ye hae broken my heart, 
For I neyer— neyer thought ye wad leaye me. 

*' Oh ! why did ye gang, lassie, why did ye gang ? 
O' the sinuner light o' life to bereaye me ; 
Wi' your een sae saft and blue. 
Ye seemed sae fond and true. 
That I nerer — never thought ye wad leave me. 

" But gang wha' ye wUl, lassie, gang wha' ye may, 
Ye'U find mony in the world to deceive ye ; 
But, when ithers prove unkind. 
Then, lassie, here ye'U find 
One sair and broken heart to receive ye." 

The song finished^ Maude waited a moment to 
see if Arnold would ask for anything else ; but 
he did not speak — not eyen to thank her. Pre- 
sently she turned round. He was sitting exactly 
where she had left him^ his ftuse bent forward and 
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hidden in his hands^ but still and motionless as a 
statue. I7ot a sigh, not a word escaped his lips. 

Mrs. Ehnore pointed to the door, as though she 
wished to be left alone with her son. Maude quite 
understood her, but resolved not to go without a 
farewell word to him. She did not know how he 
would act when he had left his mother's house, nor 
when nor imder what circumstances they might 
meet again, if ever they did meet again. She 
stole sofdy to his side, confident, however rapt his 
spirit might be, he would hear her voice. 

"God bless and comfort you my dear, dear 
brother 1'' said Maude, gently. She touched his 
forehead lightly with her lips, and quietly left 
the room. 

Arnold felt her touch and heard her words; 
he knew she was going, but he neither moved 
nor uttered a word imtil the door had closed upon 
her. Then, with a quick, sharp cry, he lifted his 
head and gazed with an expression of concentrated 
agony in the direction she had gone, as though his 
eyes could penetrate the oaken door and follow her 
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sLadow beyond it. His pent-up feelings now broke 
through, all restraint and burst forth freely. He 
believed he had taken his last look at his living 
love; and such grief as gushes from the over- 
wrought breast over the grave of those whom 
we have cherished above all gushed now from 
his full heart at the grave of his lost love. 
Henceforth she must be dead to him^ buried in 
the arms of another. 

" Gone ! gone ! Lost for ever !'* he cried, and 
his mother received him in her arms. 
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CHAPTEtl VIIL 



THE KENDEZVOXTB. 



On the same day, almost at the same hour, that 
the painfiil interview between Arnold ELnore and 
Maude Yemen was taking place in London, one of 
a yeiy different nature was taking place in Paris. 
A fiacre drove up to one of the principal hotels 
and a gentleman sprang out. He had no luggage, 
except a small yaHse, which he carried in his hand. ' 
Having entered, he asked to be shown to a private 
room, and then desired to see the maltre cPhdteL 
In a few moments that gentleman stood before 
him. The traveller looked at him with a scru- 
tinizing eye, and for a second seemed slightly 
embarrassed, as though he had some difficulty 
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in broacliing the subject of conyersatioiL At 
last lie said : — 

"I find myself in a very awkward position, 
monsieur, and in some measure compelled to 
burthen you with my confidence — a matter, 
perhaps/' he added, courteously, ''that I can 
hardly regret ; for, judging by your appearance, 
I feel sure you will be a most discreet confidant." 

"Well, monsieur," replied the niaitre d*h6tei, 
with a slightly important and mysterious air, 
**I must say I have become acquainted with 
strange occurrences in the way of business, but 
no man can accuse Jacques Hauberdin of betray- 
ing his confidence or of refusing him assistance — 
that is, of course, in the way of honour." 

"Certainly, that is understood," replied the 
traveller ; " and it is for my honour's sake that 
I trust you now." He paused a moment, sighed 
heavily, and cast down his eyes, but, recovering him-^ 
self quickly, " I may," said he, " as well come to the 
point at once. There are some matters so painful 
that they cannot be too briefly discussed ; and this 
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is one of them. The fact is^ a lady, in whom I 
feel the deepest interest, has become involyedwith 
a money-lender — ^an Englishman, I belieye. I 
cannot tell to what extent she is in his power, 
but I wish to save her if I can. I have been 
given to understand that she holds an appoint- 
ment to meet him herCy in this house.'' 

*'No, monsieur, no: you are misinformed," 
repUed M. Hauberdin, eagerly; "no such thing 
has taken place here. I never " 

**!Not yet," replied the traveller, unceremo- 
niously, " but they will be here within the hour." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed M. Hauberdin, becoming 
greatly excited; " then they wiU come together 1" 

" No : they wiU arrive separately." 

" And you wish " 

** To prevent the meeting— exactly ; and I want 
to consult with you upon the best course to be 
adopted. I am anxious to arrange matters quietly; 
for if they become alarmed, or suspect that their 
movements are watched or known, my object 
will be defeated; and I would fain save the 
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lady's reputation^ even from a breath of slander^ 
for imliappily she is my wife. I must prevent 
their meeting, and the fact of the assignation 
must be concealed.". 

''How is that to be managed?'' asked M. 
Hauberdin, placing his finger upon his forehead, 
as tiiough deeply cogitating upon the matter, but 
in reaUty casting a suspicious glance upon his 
guest. After a slight pause, he added, ''Well, 
monsieur, as you are the principal person con- 
cemed in the afeir, aU I can say is that I shaUbe 
very happy to be of service to you, if you will tell 
me how." 

"Tou are very kind," said the stranger. 
" Well, when the lady arrives she will immediately 
ask for Mr. Chester : wiU you be good enough to 
show her in here to me ?" 

" Certainly — ^that is easily done ; but suppose 
the gentleman should arrive first P" 

" Why, show him into one of your upper rooms, 
as iax from this one as possible." 

" Sut as there are so many travellers arriving 
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here in the couise of the d&j, how shall I know 
the one you mean P" 

*' Easily. Hk first inquixy will be for Madame 
Gautler : you will^ of course^ answer^ she has not 
arrived yet^ and request him to wait/' 

** But when he finds she does not come P" 

*^ He will wait till his patience is ezhanstedy and 
then go away in disgast. But/' added the guest, 
thoughtfuUyy ^' perhaps you had better find some 
means to detain him ; for after my interview with 
Madame Gautier J myself may have some com- 
munication for him." 

" Ah ! I see/' exclaimed M. Hauberdin, eagerly : 
^'you will arrange a meeting and shoot the 
villain.'^ 

^'Or give him a chance of shooting mel" 
replied the traveller, smiling. " No, I don't ap- 
prove of that common code of honour: if I am 
injured or insulted, I avenge myself. I would not 
give my enemy the chance of adding murder to his 
other crimes. In a case of duelling, the injured 
one as often falls as the guilty. No, I have no 
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wish to baye a meeting of that sort with Mr« 
Chester; I hope to arrange matters differently. 
As I haye trusted you with this delicate matter, 
I need hardly ask you to be discreet.'' 

''You may trust implicitly to my discretion, 
monsieur. I will station myself at once and watch 
every arriyaL" ' 

'' A thousand thanks. I shall be glad to speak 
with you again, when my interview with madame 



is over." 



M. Hauberdin left the room. The traveller 
sat, silent and thoughtful, in the chair into 
which be bad first thrown himself, his bead sunk 
upon bis breast and bis bands nervously clutched 
together. He seemed like one that knew be was 
playing a deep and hazardous game, but yet felt 
that be held the cards in bis own bands. Still, if 
you could have looked in bis face, as be sat there 
alone in gloomy solitude, you might have observed 
a nervous twitching about tbe motitb, telling 
plainly that bis spirit was iU at ease. He Ustened 
anxiously, and started at every sound be beard. 
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At last a cliaise rattled up to tlie door of the hotel* 
He lield his breath and listened yet more atten- 
tively, but without moving, or even turning 
his eyes towards the door. First, came a low 
murmuring soimd of voices for awhile, then a 
creaking noise upon the stairs, and in another 
moment the door was thrown open, and M. Hau- 
berdin announced — 

" Madame Quutier ! *' 

There was a rustling of silk, a light tread, and 
the lady entered the room. The door closed 
behind her. Husband and wife were alone to- 
gether. The stranger's back was towards her, his 
face hidden in his hands ; he neither rose nor even 
turned round as the lady was announced, but kept 
his seat silent and motionless. Madame GFautier 
stood for a moment in the centre of the room, 
embarrassed and confused, almost bewildered, by 
her strange reception. She pressed her hand upon 
her heart, ias though to stUl its beating, and then 
with an effort recovered herself, came forward, and 
stood by the side of the stranger. Laying her 
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hand lightly on the back of his chair, she said, in 
a low tremulous voice — 

^' Mr. Chester, my old, tried friend, I am so 
grateful to you. I would not have sent for you 
but that my mind is sorely distressed. I have 
been too long silent — the greater portion indeed of 
my life ; now I must speak out or I shall die. 
This has always been a foreign land to me ; I have 
no friend " 

The traveller slowly lifted his head, arose from 
his seat, and looked fuU in the lady's face. Their 
eyes met, and for a moment they stood and gazed 
upon each other in silence. The effect upon 
Madame Ghiutier was fearful to behold : every par- 
ticle of colour disappeared from her face, her jaw 
dropped, her eyes became distended, and fixed 
themselves upon the face of the stranger with the 
terrified look of a creature held fascinated without 
the power of resistance. He was the first to 
speak. 

" You have no friend, madame," he said, ironi- 
cally, "and you wander thus far to find one." 
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He paused a second, as though enjoying her con- 
fusion, and then added, sternly, ''How is it, 
madame, that, in defiance of my strict command, 
you leave your home ?** 

'' My home P'^ she repeated, mechanically echo- 
ing his words, and keeping her eyes fixed with the 
same Uank gaae upon his &/oe. 

'' Yes ; for it is your home so long as I will it 
shall be yours. You haye written to a man who 
is my enemy, and arranged a meeting with him — 
here, in a strange house, and in a strange city.*' 
He struck his hand heavily upon the table, and 
exdaimed, '' How have you dared to do this ?" 

' ' Because I was desperate and weaiy of living 
alone,'' she Mtered: ^^alwajrs alone, and '^ 

** You send for Mr. Chester to keep you com- 
pany. KeaUy, madame, I had given you credit 
for better taste and sterner morals.'* 

** My age should, and does, protect me firam socii 
a vile suspicion as your words imply, and jcm 
know it," she answered, indignantly. 

''Age is no proof against foBty/* ke «id; 
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" people do not always grow wiser as they grow 
older. If you were young and handsome, I should 
haye no difficulty whatever — a stranger might — 
in accounting for your movements; as it is^ I 
own I am puzzled. I should be sorry to put 
a wrong construction on your motives, but it 
is difficult for me to arrive at a right one ; I am 
only cognisant of a fact. I know that you have 
surreptitiously left your home," he added, empha- 
tically^ ^' and have come here to keep a clandestine 
appointment; and here, where you expected to 
meet, perhaps, a paramour, you find your husband. 
It is no wonder you stand confounded. If this 
deed of .yours, madame, were trumpeted abroad, it 
would sound ill in the world's ears. A husband 
less complaisant than myself might find it difficult 
to forgive you.*' 

" What have I done,'* exclaimed the poor lady, 
amazed at his cold, severe tone — " what have I 
done to deserve from you such grave reproaches P" 

" What have you done Y^ he repeated. " Ton 
have eiqposed both yourself and me to ridicule and 
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contempt ; you liaye disgraced my name. For it is 
well known throngliout this place that Madame 
Ghiutier, of Beauvais, lias an assignation here 
with an Englishman. ' Cnrions eyes are watching, 
anxious ears are on the alert, slanderous tongues 
are already busied in speculations. Unless I save 
you, you will go out of this liouse alone, leaying 
the dignity of the wife, the purity of the woman 
stained with slander." 

Madame Grautier listened to her husband in 
bewildered astomshment. It was horrible to bear 
ber conduct so darkly painted, so harshly con- 
demned. He had spoken what would pass current 
for truth, yet it was truth distorted into a lie — a 
lie that seemed most natural, most easy of belief. 
" Is it possible," she thought, " that this one false 
step — ^if false it can be called — could be so cruelly 
construed ?" A thousand strange thoughts flashed 
through her brain. She had not seen her hus- 
band for many months. Why and how came 
he here now ? Had he been apprised of her move- 
ments ? if so, by whom ? She had long considered 
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her husband's servants as her gaolers ; were they 
spies too ? Had they set a watch upon her conduct, 
and at the least deviation from the common 
routine of her miserable life informed hiTn of her 
movements ? It must be so ; in no other manner 
could he have traced her steps to this turning- 
point. It was terrible, and ftdl of fearfiil import, 
this sudden meeting. Now, when she had hoped 
to cast off her chains for ever, she foimd herself 
doubly boimd — ^threatened with exposure and 
accused of a grave offence, to which she had no 
power to plead " Not Guilty." 

Some women might have stood up boldly and 
proclaimed their wrongs and injuries with a loud 
and clamorous tongue, and have drowned the 
oppressor's voice in a torrent of reproaches and 
complaint. Sut Madame Gautier had no power 
to rebel ; the suffering of years had done its work, 
and left her spirit crushed and broken. During 
her months of desertion and loneliness she had 
learned to dread her husband's return, and at 
last, guided by some imseen hand, she had left 
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her homey intending to put her affairs into Mr. 
Chester's hands, return to her sister, Mrs. Ebnore 
-this was Mrs. Elmore's poor, misguided sistei-- 
and end her days in peape. While she was alone 
she had found courage to stru^le, though feebly, 
with her h,te ; but now that her husband had 
risen up so unexpectedly, and confronted her with 
that dark lowering face, she seemed to feel his 
grasp upon her very soul. Would she never 
escape? She shuddered violently, and shrank 
even from his touch, as she exclaimed — 

" How came you here P Was it chance or " 

" No, madame,'' he answered, " there is no such 
thing as chance : it is fate. I came here in the 
foil expectation of meeting you ; and I must say 
that, consid.ering my long absence, your reception 
has not been the most flattering/' 

"I would have gone anywhere, suffered any- 
thing, so that 1 were able to avoid you," she mur- 
mured, as though following the bent of her own 
houghts, rather than answering him. 

^* Again, madame, you are not complimentary; 
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but no matter. I can feel for your disappointment ; 
andyin spite of liiis escapade, I am willing to escort 
you home." 

^' Home I^' she repeated. " No : I liaye shaken 
the dust from my feet, and will neyer return again.^' 

^' How \" he exclaimed, elevating his eyebrows 
in seeming surprise. '' Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to be seated," and he pointed to a chair, 
^'and we will talkthe matter over. Youseemto have 
taken a very sudden and stirange resolve. Seeing 
that a husband has, or should have, some voice in 
the arrangements of his wife, I take it unkindly 
that you have not consulted me; however, you 
will not consider me impertinent if I venture now 
to inquire what are your plans." 

" Plans !" she answered, confiisedly : ^^ let me 
think : your voice distracts me. It is with that 
tone of mock courtesy, of covert insult, that 
you have made me suSer aU my life. Ke- 
proach, insult me openly if you will, but no more 
mockery. Have done with the wretched past ; let 
us speak plainly; for I hope, I pray that this may 

M 2 
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be the last time we two shall erer stand face to 
face together again on this earth/' 

" Amen 1" he answered, devoutly. 

*^ Ah V^ she exclaimed, looking earnestly in his 
face, "if you say *Amen' to that, you will raise 
no obstacle, but let me go in peace. I will give you 
no trouble ; I want nothing — ^I ask nothing. I 
came to you rich and happy: I leave you popr and 
broken-hearted ; but I shall be content if I can 
once more see my native land and look my own 
kindred in the face. In that case I could die 
happy, aad forgive you, perhaps, for aU the evil 
yotl have done me." 

"My dear Constance,'* he answered, smiling, 
" you are growing quite eloquent ; in time you 
may become an agreeable companion.*' Then he 
added, slowly and emphatically, " I don't think I 
can afford to part with you." 

" You will gain nothing by keeping me with 
you,** she replied, " If you refuse to let me go, 
I will appeal to the law ** 

" And the law, madame, especially after this 
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late escapade of yours^ will give you back into my 
keeping. And do you know what I sliall doP 
Welly it is no matter ; I can keep my own counsel 
equally as well as you can keep yours/' 

^' What shall I do ! what shall I do !^' exclaimed 
Madame Gautier^ pacing the room distractedly, 
and wringing her hands. '^ My brain seems to 
wander ; I have no longer power to think or act. 
So long have I been brooding over my miserable 
life, so long have I been alone and friendless^ that 
at times I am not quite sure whether I am in my 
right mind.'^ 

For some minutes there was an unbroken silence. 
Madame Gautier paced to and fro ; as it seemed, 
in- intense agony of mind.*^ 

Ill-suppressed murmurings of reproach, ming- 
ling with a wild wail over her past, lost life, at 
' length broke from her lips. It seemed as though the 
wrongs and sufferings of years now gushed tumul- 
tuously forth. The storehouse of memory was 
opened, and from every comer and chamber of her 
brain rushed' distracted grief, or long-buried wrong. 
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all mingling confusedly in her thoughts and 
words. 

M. Gautier seemed amazed at this sudden out- 
burst from one who had hitherto borne so much^ 
and for so long a period^ in silence. He watched^ 
however, and waited. He knew that the tumult 
now raging in her breast must soon subside, and 
a reaction take place. Meanwhile he was un- 
touched by her distress, unmoved by her reproaches. 
He looked upon her writhing spirit as mercilessly 
as he would have looked upon the useless struggles 
of a bird that flutters and beats itself against its 
cage, and then sinks panting and helpless. Pre- 
sently she paused from sheer exhaustion, and 
threw herself into a chair. She felt it would be 
vain to struggle against him ; for he was legally 
her master. M. Gautier took out his watch, 
glanced at it, and said — 

** In one hour, madame, we must start on our 
return home.*' 

Madame Gautier felt that the crisis of her fate 
had come; and, cowed by the stronger spirit of 
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her husband, her tone changed to one of deep 
humility. 

" I know if you haye determined to compel me 
to return, I must/' she said: "there is no hope, 
no escape for me ; but I entreat — I implore you, 
let us part. Why not P Why should we drag on 
this weary chain that galls us both ? Let me 
go ; it is better for us both that we should part. 
When the sea roUs between us, you may be happy 
and free. JwiU never cross your path again, will 
never remind you, by word or deed, that you have 
a wife.*' 

" Well, madame,'* he answered, thoughtftdly, 
" suppose I am equally as willing as yourself to 
break the tie that binds us, what would you do P 
Where would you go P" 

"I would go to England, to my dear sister. 
She loved me once, when we were both yoimg 
and happy; and I have no doubt she will re- 
ceive me now. It was for that purpose I sent 
for Mr. Chester, that I might consult with him and 
make the necessary arrangements for my journey." 
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" K I were to agree to your proposal, how 
could I be assured that you would keep your 
word, and never trouble me again P" 

She smiled bitterly as she answered — 

^'Look back upon the long miserable years that 
I have passed with you, and ask yourself if I 
could wish them to return P" 
- " You may know a worse fate than that of 
living with me." 

"Never ! I shall welcome any fate but. 
that/' 

She looked anxiously in his face, and waited for 
his decision. After a few minutes' reflection, he 
answered : — 

"Well, I agree. If I were the tyrant you 
hold me to be, I should insist on your returning 
to your duty. But I am inclined to be amiable. 
Your pathetic appeal has moved me ; and, since 
we cannot be happy together, I am willing that, 
we should part." 

She raised her head and breathed a long, free, 
breath, as though relieved from a weight of years. 
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She was about to tlumk him, but lie stopped her^ 
saying — 

" Stay ! Tou don't know yet how much you 
have to be thankful for. I owe a duty to myself 
as well as to you. I cannot in conscience part 
with you so unceremoniously as you seem to wish. 
For a few days, at least, you must remain with 
me ; and, as soon as I have made the necessary 
preparations, I will myself escort you to England 
and place you with proper respect under your 
sister's roof. Will that content you P" 

" Oh, yes ! yes V she exclaimed, gratefully, 
clasping her hands, while a deluge of tears roUed 
down her cheeks. "I feel happier, nearer to 
Heaven now than I have felt for years." 

"Again you are not complimentary, madame," 
he sneered, and a fierce light shot from his 
eyes. 

" I warn you, it is hardly safe to exult so openly 
at our parting." 

"I will say no more," she answered, timidly. 
" I will only implore you to let there be peace. 
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between ns for tlie last few days we are to- 
gether." 

" If there should be strife, it will be no faidt of 
mine," he said. " But come, we had better leave 
this ' jdace, or we may attract more attention than 
is desirable." 

He rang the beU, and M. Hanberdin quiddy 
answered the summons. A glance of intelligence 
passed between them. 

" I need hardly entreat you, monsieur,** said 
M. Gautier, "to confine this unfortimate matter 
to your own breast ; for I am sure that, from a 
natural feeling of delicacy, you will do so." 

M. Hauberdin assured him he had judged 
rightly. 

"When the gentleman you expect arrires," he 
added, '^will you be good enough to inform him 
that Madame^ Gautier repents her folly and has 
letumed home with her husband ?" 

Madame Gtiutier raised her head quickly, as 
though to contradict his assertion, or, perhaps, 
leave some more explanatory message tar Mr. 
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Ohester; but a look from her husband sileiiced 
her. She drooped her head again^ and stood 
covered with conftision. M. Gkutier whispered a 
few words in the ear of the tnaltre (fhStel, then 
offered her his arm and led her from the room, 
down the stairs, and out into the street, where he 
hailed the first fiacre he met, and desired the 
coachman to drive towards the railway-station. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MB. CHESTER*S ADVENTIJKES. 

M. S[aubekdin's curiosity was evidently excited. 
He followed his two strange visitors to the door of 
his hotels observed their entry into the fiacre^ and 
watched the vehicle till it disappeared out of sight. 
He then returned slowly and thoughtfully to his 
bureau, leaned back in his chair, and sat quietly 
cogitating within himself. 

'^ I don't quite like the look of that gentleman/' 
thought he. ^'I wonder what he's about P I 
almost wish I had followed him. But never mind ! 
I shall know him again, whenever or wherever we 
may meet. Don't believe that story of the money- 
lender. Bah! some love ajSair, I'll be bound. 
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Madame is not very young, though. Mais chaeun 
d son gout! She looks miserable enough, too, 
poor thing ! And if she is in that black-looking 
gentleman's power, I pity her, I suppose visitor 
number two will turn up presently." 

M. Hauberdin disposed himself so as to be on 
the watch. About one hour after the departure of 
M. Gautier and his wife, another Jiacre drove up, 
and Mr. Chester, very much flurried and excited, 
got out of it. He was late, he knew that ; and as 
he was always very punctual in keeping his 
appointments, he seemed much discomposed. He 
had had great difficulty in finding out the hotel ; 
for- he could not tmderstand his driver, nor could 
the driver understand him. He had been driving 
half over Paris in search of the " European Hotel,'* 
as he persisted in calling it ; and when it could 
not be found, he fretted and fumed at the driver, 
who merely shrugged his shoulders, aud laughed 
in reply. The Jiacre came to a dead stand in the 
Boulevard des Italiens,- and a gendarme, or sergent 
de ville, who understood English, came to the 
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resoue. Mr. Ghester told him where he wifihed 
to go. 

" Ah ! Monsieur means the Hotel de I'Europe/' 
he said^ smiling. 

^^ Exactly — ^the European HoteL It is the 
same tlung/^ answered Mr. Chester, excitedly. 
" I've been driving that into this man's ears for 
the last hour, but he wen't understand me." 

The sergent de ville gave the proper instructions 
to the driver, then politely bowed and passed on. 
Mr. Chester's ideal of an accomplished French- 
man ever afterwards became connected with that 
of one who wore a cocked-hat, who had a sabre by 
his side, and who spoke English. When tlie fiacre 
stopped at the Hdtel de I'Europe, our traveller 
could hardly persuade himself that he had arrived 
at his destination; but the appearance of M. 
Hauberdin, who came out smiling to receive him, 
and inquired if his name tv^ Chester, at once 
reassured him. 

''I'm a£raid I've been expected some time," 
said Mr. Chester, giving an account of the troubles 
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and difficulties he had met with in getting to his 
jonmey^s end^ and ending with a few words of 
coisnxendation of the polite gendarme. M. fiau- 
berdin listened respectfully, and proved his atten- 
tion by an occasional bow or assenting smile. At 
length Mr. Chester got to the end of his string of 
grievances; he waited for M. Hauberdin to say 
something in reply, but only then became aware 
that his eloquence had been wasted on an unculti- 
vated Frenchman, who could not understand a 
word of the language he spoke. He was half 
inclined to rush out into the streets in search of 
another interpreter, but M. Hauberdin managed 
to make him understand that he would s@ad for 
his wife, who understood English. Mr. Chester then 
named Madame Gautier. M. Hauberdin compre- 
hended him perfectly now, and proceeded^ in flow- 
ing French and untranslatable, broken English, to 
give him an account of Madame Gautier's arrival, 
the circumstances connected with her departure, 
and, with an eye to business, concluded by inquir- 
ing if Monsieur woidd like to dine. 
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An that Mr. Chester seemed to understand was, 
that Madame GFautier was not there, and that 
M. Hauberdin had thrown out a suggestion that 
he should have dinner. 

" Wonld I like to dine P" he muttered. " Of 
course I should ; first sensible word I've heard in 
France !" 

Smiling his approval of M. Hauberdin's sugges- 
tion, and nodding his consent, our maitre ffh6tel 
retired to give the necessary orders. 

Mr. Chester, left to himself in the salle-d' 
fnangevy began to think over his position. He 
seemed to imagine Madame Gautier had not 
arrived, and wondered at it ; for it was already 
above an hour past the time she had herself 
appointed to meet him. 

" I wonder if there ever was, or ever will be, a 
punctual woman P" he exclaimed, half aloud ; then 
shortly afterwards murmured to himself, "Poor 
Constance, I dare say she is very much changed. 
I wonder if I shall know her P" 

His thoughts flew back to the pale, spiritual 
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beauty of five-and-twenty years ago. He had had 
an unspoken tender feeling for Madame in those 
days. But he was only a poor struggling lawyer, 
with his way to make in the world ; he felt he had 
no right to indulge in dreams of woman's love, so 
he held his peace. Sometimes he doubted if he 
had acted wisely in remaining silent; he had 
learned since then that there are worse evils to be 
endured in this world than poverty, especially 
when it is softened by mutual love and mutual 
trust. Experience had taught him this ; he felt 
that if he had spoken then, she would not have 
been longing now to return to her native country, 
driven thither by distress and sorrow. Mr. Chester 
was not one of those who indulge in melancholy 
retrospections. The warm feeling he had once had 
for her had died away long, long ago ; but he still 
entertained a chivalrous respect for the woman he 
had once loved. He was ready to do anything in 
his power to serve her. 

His dinner served, Mr. Chester quickly de- 
spatched it, still no Madame Gautier arrived. He 

VOL. I. N 
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oonld not tmderstand it. He took her letter from 
Us pockety and read it oyer again to make sure 
he had made no mistake. No^ he i;ras quite 
right.; her directions were explicit enough, he 
had obeyed them to the letter. Presently M* 
Hauberdin entered the room, accompanied by his 
wife, an excellent specimen jof a pretty yiyacions 
Frenchwoman; her black eyes were sparkling 
with suppressed laughter, as she informed him, in 
tolerably good English, that Madame Gautier had 
arrived, but had gone away again ! 

" Gone !" cried Mr. Chester, amazed. " It is 

true I am late ; but when a man comes a journey 

of two hundred miles, he may surely have a little 

grace allowed him. Did she say at what hour 

she would return P*' 

"Return! Oh, no, monsieur; she will not 

return at all.'* 

" And has she left no message P" inquired Mr. 

Chester. 

" Oh, yes, certainly " (Madame had forgotten) ; 

" that is, monsieur, the lady herself left no mes- 
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sage, indeed she did not speak ; but M. Gautier, 
her husband — — " 

"Her husband!'^ echoed Mr. Chester, starting 
back, more astonished than ever. 

** Yes, M, Gautier h>j|idBlf desired his compli- 
ments to Mr. Chester, and th<By were to toy that 
Madame Oautier had repented her folly, and had 
retnmed home with her husband : those were the 
express words he requested shotdd be repeated to 
Mr. Chester.^' 

** Repented of her folly !" mnttered Mr. Chester, 
liiore and more bewildered. "I do not under- 
stand; there is some rascality at the bottom of 
all this.'' Then addressing Madame Hauberdin 
again, he inquired— 

"Did the lady appear to go willingly? Were 
there no persuasions required? no gentle force 
used?" 

**Not that I aan aware of, monsieur; the lady 
heard her husband give the message, and cer- 
tainly did not make the slightest objection to 
it." 

N 2 
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Mr. Chester was still more mystified than be- 
fore. Suddenly he heard^ or thought he heard^ a 
suppressed titter ; looking rounds he observed that 
two or three waiters an^ a jaunty femme-de" 
chambre had quietly ezit; (%d the room^ and were 
evidently enjoying^ his discomfiture. Now, if 
there is anything ^ the world an Englishman 
especially dislikes, it is the fact of finding himself 
in an unpleasant position, which, instead of 
awakening sympathy, arouses laughter. Mr. 
Chester was no exception to the rule; besides, 
there was something in the expression of the 
faces which surrounded him that ill accorded 
with his British constitution. He felt angry, 
almost insulted. 

"The grinning idiots!" he muttered to him- 
self; but, calming his anger, he addressed Ma- 
dame Hauberdin gravely, saying — 

"Pray, madam, are those people — ^your ser- 
vants, I presume — ^laughing at me P If so, may 
I ask what it is that so especially amuses them ?" 

Mr. Chester made his inquiry with so much 
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dignified politeness^ that, for a second, ~"p]f§tty^ 
simpering Madame Hauberdin was abashed. She 
spoke a few words to her domestics, nponj^Mch 
they busied themselyes arranging or disarran^g 
the tables, evidently anxious to remain witliin 
hearing. 

" I hope you will excuse them," said Madame 
Hauberdin, apologetically; "but really, the cir- 
cimistances are so tmcommbn — ^they were naturally 
curious, and wished to see you, for Englishmen 
are not generally celebrated for that sort of 
thing." 

"Celebrated for what sort of thing?" asked 
the astoimded solicitor. 

" Of course," added Madame, looking modestly 
down, " those little affairs will sometimes happen 
with young people ; but at your age ! Ah ! mon- 
sieur;" she shook her head deprecatingly, "it 
was so extraordinary too, and so fortunate, that 
the husband arrived in time to save the poor 
lady." 

Mr. Chester stared in blank amazement at 
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^^Mjadafl&e Hauberdin, who prooeeded to expatiate 
upou the great respectability their house had 
always jnaintained, and a great deal more to the 
saa^e purpose ; from all which Mr. Chester gathered 
the^ fact that her feelings of propriety had been 
outr agedy by his appointment with Madame Qautier 
having been arranged to be held at her hotel. 
A dim conBdooauess thea broke over him ^t 
his presence there was ascribed to some motive 
diahonourable to himself and discreditable to her. 
He was shocked that so base^ so utterly false a 
construction^ should have been put either upon 
his conduct or upon hers. Personally he cared 
little for so ridiculous a report; it could do no 
possible injury to him ; and^ had he not been so 
greatly astonished, he would have laughed at the 
bare folly of coupling him, a bachelor of fifty, 
with so great an indiscretion. What the people 
about him might think signified little to him; 
but to Madame Gtiutier it might signify much ; 
perhaps prejudice her not only in the eyes of the 
world, but in the eyes of her husband. When 
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Mr. Chester thouglit of tliat, the matter assumed 
a grave important aspect. That which, at first, 
had simply amioyed him for his own sake, now 
distressed him for hers. He became eyidently 
much agitated, and again addressing Madame 
HauberdiB, he said energeticaUy- 

" But, madame, you do not mean to say that 
you — that these people — ^that M, Gautier himself, 
belieres that I — ^that his wife — ^that either of us 
came here with any motive but a strictly 
honourable one?*' 

" Well, monsieur," replied Madame Hauberdin, 
half hesitating, '4t is seldom a lady runs away 
from one man, who is her husband, to another, 
who is not, from motives that are strictly ^ 
honourabk" 

Mr. Chester reflected a moment; he saw that 
he stood at a great disadvantage. What could 
he say ? Pshaw ! he would say nothing ; why 
should he attempt any justification at all to 
MadflTPft Hauberdin P It mattered little what 
these hotel people thought. It was not likely 
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that Madame Gautier would ever return there 
again. He hesitated, however, for a short time, 
as to what course he himself would follow^ and 
decided at length, that his duty, as a man of 
honour, was to see M. Gautier, and explain 
away any unpleasant feeling or misunderstanding 
that might have arisen ; he also hoped to remove 
other difficulties that might have arisen. 

'^I think you said M. Gautier had returned 
home," said Mr. Chester, abruptly addressing 
Madame Hauberdin. 

" Yes, monsieur," she answered, " that was the 
purport of his message to you." 

" Then, if you will oblige me with a time-table, 
I will see how soon I can follow them." 

" Follow them, monsieur !" exclaimed the lady, 
evidently thinking such an idea could emanate 
from no one but a madman. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Chester gravely ; " Madame 
Gautier must be set right in her husband's eyes. 
Her conduct or my own I shall not attempt to 
justify to you." 
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The train would not start for the town in which 
M. Gautier resided for three hours; meanwhile, 
Mr. Chester had time for reflection. He thought- 
fully considered the unexpected di£5[culty that 
had beset him, and at last came to the conclusion 
that perhaps it would be as well not to see 
M. Gautier at present. K he followed them 
now, whilst the husband was inflamed with anger 
and suspicion, any explanation he had to offer 
might add &el to fire ; by his too great anxiety 
to do good, he might do harm; so he resolved 
to send at once, by post, a plain statement of the 
facts of the case, and to arrange so that his letter 
should arrive at Beauvais almost as soon as 
should M. Gautier himself. He called for 
pen and ink, and sat down to write at once. 
That plain statement of the simple truth he found 
was very difficult to put on paper, but in the end 
he accomplished it ; he stated also, that in all he 
had done, he had acted in concert with the wishes 
of Madame Gautier's sister, Mrs. Elmore. The 
letter despatched, he resolved to start at once for 
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home; lie speedily settled his account, jumped 
inio a, fiacre, drove to the station, and took a ticket 
for Dieppe. 

The train was on the point of starting as 
Mr. Chester reached the platform, and he had 
scarcely time to jump into the first carriage he 
came to, ere the engine whistled and the train 
was off. As soon as he had settled himseK com- 
fortably in his seat, he turned to look at his fellow- 
trayellers ; there were but two, a lady and a gentle- 
man. The gentleman was a remarkably hand- 
some man, with characteristic-looking features ; 
the lady was pale and careworn. There was some- 
thing in her appearance, however, that interested 
him, a something that attracted his attention ; in 
spite of himself his eyes kept wandering to her 
&oe; it was like a haunting memory to him. 
Once he fancied there was an indistinct, shadowy 
sort of likeness to the Constance of his early 
days. Could it be Madame Q-autier ? 

Mr. Chester lodged at the. gentleman. If she 
were Madame, he must be M. Gautier. His 
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itfomeataiy thooglit died away. No such polite, 
confitant atteation could come from M. Gautier, 
the enraged husband returning home with a 
suspected wife. No, it was impossible. His 
assiduity was of too devoted a kind ; he arranged 
her cushions, placed his yalise for her to rest 
her feet upon, and if she moved, he seemed to 
anticipate her slightest wish. His voice was 
rich and musical, and when he spoke to her, 
which was always in French, it seemed to be in 
a kind and affectionate manner. The lady, 
however, submitted to these attentions without 
returning any thanks, nor did she seem to feel 
any gratitude. 

Our traveller had proceeded about half way on 
his journey, and was fast becoming reconciled to 
the mistake he had committed, when the subject 
of his thoughts took off her glove, and raised her 
hand to arrange some portion of her dress. Mr« 
Chester's heart leaped I On her arm was a brace- 
let, the dasp of which contained a miniature of 
Arnold Elmore. The lawyer recognised it in an 
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instant, as well lie might ; for it liad been made 
under liis direction, by Mrs. Ebnore's request, 
and sent over to her rister, Madame Ghtntier, 
some two years back. He leant eagerly forward. 

*' Madame/^ be said, " pray excuse me if I am 
wrong, but is not your name Gbintier P" 

'^ Yes, yes,'' sbe answered, impnlsively stretch- 
ing out both her hands ; " I am^ — and you — you 
must be Mr. Chester. Ah ! forgive me for all the 
trouble I have given you.'' 

There was a pathos in her tone, an imploring 
look in her eyes, as she uttered those few words, 
which deeply affected Mr. Chester. He glanced 
at the fine handsome man at her side, and 
wondered whether he were really her husband; 
a moment's reflection convinced him that it was 
none other. Mr. Chester again found himself in 
a very awkward predicament ; an hour ago it had 
seemed easy to him to explain matters to 
M. Gautier ; now, when he was actually in his 
presence, and having discovered him to be such 
a different person from what he had expected, on 
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such amicable terms too with his wife^ he really 
did not know what to think or how to act. 
Mr. Chester's silent embarrassment, however, was 
not of long duration ; M. Gautier set him quite at 
his ease by saying — 

"My dear Constance, pray introduce me to 
your old friend, of whom I have heard so much." 

"Monsieur Gautier — ^my — ^my husband," said 
the lady, languidly, going through the necessary 
form of introduction. 

M. Gautier greeted Mr. Chester in the most 
friendly and genial manner. 

" I am delighted at this most imexpected ren- 
contrey^ said he, " for, in addition to the pleasure 
I feel in being introduced to you, I have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for your kind and prompt 
attention to my wife's request." 

Mr. Chester was amazed at the suavity of this 
address ; Madame Hauberdin's half-muttered, 
mysterious sentences, led him to expect a far 
different reception from M. Gautier, who seemed 
to have a perfect knowledge of the actual state of 
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affidrSy and to take it more kindly ifaBn manj 
husbands in his case would liave done; for no 
man would like his wife to consult her solicitar 
without his knowledge ; and in this respect 
Madame Gautier had certainly erred. Mr. Ohesteor, 
however, was quite ignorant of her haying ex- 
pressed the intention of going to England with 
him ; and in answer to M. Ghiutier he replied — 

^It is always a pleasure to me to be of service 
to any of Mrs. Ehnore's family. Madame ad- 
dressed me kindly, not only as a lawyer, bat as 
an old friend, and it was doubly my duty to 
accede to her wishes.'* 

"I must own,** observed M. Gautier, in a 
slightly injured tone, ''that when I first heard 
Madame had summoned you to France, I was half 
inclined to be angry. You must agree, monsieur, 
that a wife^s first and best confidant should be in 
her husband." 

This fact Mr. Chester could not deny ; he bowed 
his acquiescence. 

"Of course,*' continued M. Ghiutier, "it is 
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quite natural that my wife should Hke to visit her 
sister in England, they have been separated so 
msary years ; had she but expressed her desire to 
me^ I should at once have granted it^ and have 
escorted her to England myself, as I am doing 
now.^^ 

'' Oh ! then you are going to England ! I am 
delighted to hear it ; I can promise you a hearty 
welcome from Mrs. Elmore, who has often bitterly 
lamented her long separation from her sister.'* 

"I am afraid/' exclaimed M. Grautier, **she 
has never forgiven me for having been the cause 
of it.'' 

'^ She is not a woman to bear malice ; she will 
be only too happy to see you. I hope you may be 
induced to stay a long time among us." 

"I am sorry to say I shall not," replied 
M. Gautier. ^"I shall merely place my wife 
beneath her sister's roof and return to France 
immediately. The loss of my wife's society^ will 
be a great privation to me ; but I hope she may 
get home-sick before long euid return to me." 
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" No," replied Madame Gkutier, " I shall never 
return to France. I shall be content to pass the 
remainder of my life beneath my dear sister's roof 

''And you will find yourself delightfully 
situated/' observed Mr. Chester. "Mrs. Elmore 
sees a great deal of good company, and her ward. 
Miss Vernon, is a most charming girl." 

" Judging from her portrait, she.must be very 
handsome," said M. Gautier. 

"No portrait could ever do her justice," answered 
Mr. Chester, warm in praise of his favourite. " It 
is beyond the power of any artist to paint the 
exqidsite beauty of her face." 

" And my nephew, Arnold, is very clever — ^is he 
not P" inquired Madame Grautier. While speaking 
of her far-off Mends her manner became more 
animated. 

" Yes, madame ; and he is as good as he is 
clever. By-the-by, your visit will occur most 
favourably. Your nephew £Uid Miss Vernon have 
been attached since their childhood ; and I fancy 
you will soon have to claim her as your niece." 
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Our travellers conversed a little about Mrs. 
Elmore's family ; then^ by degrees^ the conversa- 
tion seemed to drift away from personal afihirs 
and turn to general matters. Madame Gautier's 
interest ceased to be excited: she spoke little, 
leaned back in her seat, and became thoughtful 
and weary. M. Gautier made himself so agree- 
able, that he quite won the heart of Mr. Chester, 
who thought him one of the pleasantest com- 
panions he had ever met. In the course of an 
animated conversation, Mr. Chester said — 

" I cannot recollect when I have enjoyed any 
gentleman's society so much as I have enjoyed 
yours, monsieur, even during this brief meeting. 
And yet, had I known you were in this train, I 
think I should have done my best to avoid you." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed M. Gautier, much sur- 
prised. "Why? — ^what evil tongue could have 
prejudiced you against me ?" 

Mr. Chester then gave him a humorous sketch 
of his interview with Madame Hauberdin, and 
the grave insinuations she had thrown out touch- 
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ing his commg to her liotel to keep an appoint- 
ment of a romantic description. They both laughed 
heartily at the idea ; M. Gautier the heartier of the 
two. Turning to his wife^ he said, with an ex- 
pression of tender reproach — 

"You see, my dear Constance, to what length 
your imprudent folly (you really must excuse the 
word) has exposed both yourself and me.^' 

She replied to him in French, which Mr. Chester 
could not understand. M. Gautier, leaning for- 
ward, said to him, in a low voice — 

"Madame has been ailing for some time; so 
much so as to cause me serious anxiety. At 
times I fear her brain is affected. This sum- 
moning you from England is one of many 
eccentric acts she has lately committed." 

As M. Gautier finished speaking the train 
stopped. 

" I think we have arrived at our destinatioui" 
said he. 

"No: this is Bouen," replied Mr. Chester. 
" I thought you were going on to Dieppe." 
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"Not direct/' said M. Gautier. " I have some 
matters of business to transact here^ but we shall 
follow you in a day or two.'* 

In the bustle of alighting from the carriage 
they exchanged but brief adieus. Madame Gautier 
pressed Mr. Chester's hand. He noticed how damp 
and chill hers was. Nor did he forget its clasp for 
many a day. 

"My heart's dear love to Caroline," said she. 
Then, lowering her voice, added, " Tell her " 

" Come, my dear Constance, come !" exclaimed 
M. Gautier, as he stood at the door waiting to 
hand her from the carriage. M. Gautier bowed, 
waved his hand, and he and his wi& disappeared 
among the crowd upon the platform. 

Mr. Chester was sorry to be so unexpectedly 
deprived of his pleasant companion. However, 
the conversation they had held together had given 
him ample food for reflection for the remainder of 
his journey. The a^rtion of M. Gautier respect- 
ing the state of his wife's health, had made many 
things dear to him which hitherto had puzzled 

2 
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him very mncli. He conlid now better compre- 
hend the wild mysterious letters at times receiyed 
by Mrs. Ehnore from her sister^ causing that lady 
much concern and trouble; they were full of 
vague bitter complainings, making no direct 
charge against any one, but leaving much to be 
inferred. He thought of her last despairing appeal 
which had brought him over to France. She had 
announced her intention to fly from her husband, 
and never see his face again; yet there in the 
carriage she had been seated patiently by his side, 
and had never raised her voice to make a single 
charge against him! Of course, there must be 
something wrong about her, so Mr. Chester 
thought ; no woman in her senses would act in so 
inconsistent a manner, and the sex seepied a 
greater puzzle to him than ever. Thus quietly 
cogitating within himself, he proceeded farther 
and farther on his way ; he resolved, however, to 
do M. Qautier justice in Mrs. Elmore's eyes ; she 
had evidently conceived a wrong impresssion of 
him. 
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Meanwhile^ M. and Madame Gaujier drove 
through the silent streets of the emcient city of 
Bouen; the night had dosq^ in and a drizzling 
rain began i;o fall, which drove the inhabitants 
all within-doors. Dark, dreary, emd shadowy, the 
tall houses seemed to fly past them ; in the narrow 
streets, they appeared so close and threatening, 
that they looked as though they would fall down 
and crush the passengers. Presently they left the 
town behind them ; Madame Gautier fancied they 
were driving through open country ; she leaned 
forward and peered from the windows ; she saw 
that they were going through a lane with hedges 
on each side, wliile fields and meadows stretched 
away into the distance. 

" I thought we were to stay at Eouen,*' said she 
timidly. 

I have changed my mind,'' was the reply. 

We are going on to Croisset. I think you will 
find the accommodation more quiet there than in 
the town — ^you are not anxious to attract 
observation." 



it 
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" Is it far distant P " 

" About half an hour's drive, not more. ' 

"Shall we remain there long?" inquired 
Madame Gtiutier. 

" Merely while I transact my business, which 
may perhaps occupy me two or three days,'* he 
answered. 

"You are not deceiving me, GautierP You 
could not be so cruel,'' said Madame Gautier in a 
half-tinjid, half-imploring manner; "remember, 
you have promised sacredly to take me home to 
England." 

" And I shall keep my word. Really, my dear 
Constance, you seem to have grown more mistrust- 
ful lately; when have you ever known me to 
break my promise P" 

" When have you ever kept it P " returned she 
bitterly; " you are like those cunning fiends who 
keep the word of promise to the ear, and break 
it to the hope." 

"I thought we agreed to be pleasant com- 
panions to each other," s^id M. Gautier sternly. 
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" for tlie brief time we shall be together ? Tou 
seem incKiied to break the compact.'* 

Madame Gautier made no reply. 

They journeyed on in silence till they reached 
a small auherge in the village of Oroisset. Here 
M. Gautier obtained the accommodation h6 re- 
quired; he then assisted his wife to alight. 

" Madame is very delicate," said he to the land- 
lady ; " will you be good enough to see her at once 
to her room, and give her every attention she may 
req^uire ? " 

Madame Gautier shivered as she went up the 
wide stone staircase. Everything appeared cold 
and strange to her ; there was an air of dreary 
desolation about all she came in contact with: 
gloom within-^-gloom without, gloom everywhere, 
except in that bright far-off spot, for which her 
heart yearned. She felt sorely oppressed. The 
landlady was almost officious in her desire to be 
of service. 

" Perhaps, Madame, as she is an invalid, would 
like a fire — ^it is rather damp and chilly, although 
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sumzner time ; such disagreeable weather, too, for 
trayeDiiig. Has Uradame oome a long joamey P 
ahe looks so pale and fiitiguecL" 

To all these qBestions and remarks Madame 
Gantier replied in monosjUables. She was weary 
and tired boih in mind and body; she was not 
inclined to talk; she wanted to be alone, and to 
rest. Accordingly she was soon left to herself. 

When the landlady had departed, Madame 
Gkntier took up her candle and looked round the 
room. It was large and lofty, with a tiled floor, 
a wide old-fashioned fire-place, and but scanty 
fiimiture, containing merdy a four-post bedstead 
with heavy curtains, a large toilet-table, with a 
dilapidated looking-glass, and two or three chaiias. 
The place looked desolate enough, 'and the one 
solitary light threw dismal shadows in the distant 
comers of the room. She had scarcely made these 
observations when the landlady again appeared, 
bringing a tray with some Ught refreshment, 
chicken and wine. 

'^Monsieur is so anxious about Madame," she 
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said ; ** he fancies her journey has oyertaxed her 
strength, and begs her to take something, if ever 
so little, before she retires to rest/' 

"I do feel faint/' answered Madame Gautier ; 
"if you will be so good as to leave the tray, I will 
take something presently, but I need not detain 
you/' 

" Never a word of thanks to the poor gentleman 
who took care of ier before he even thought of 
himself," muttered the landlady, as she descended 
the stairs. 

Madame Gautier was, indeed, worn out, and 
faint from hunger and fatigue. Left to herself, 
she endeavoured to eat something, and drank a 
glass of wine, which greatly revived her, before 
she retired; this she did in a very short time. 
She wished she could sleep the time away, till she 
found herself beneath her sister's roof; she knew 
that could not be ; but she resolved to try and 
wait patiently till the time for departure arrived. 
She undressed slowly, drew off her rings and 
bracelets, emd placed them on the' toilet-table, then 
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knelt down by her bedside and prayed fervently, 
commending herself into God's hands for the pre- 
sent, eoid for all time to come. She put out her 
candle, and then looked out upon the night. 
It was pitch dark; not a star was to be seen 
above, nor a sign of life below, except, fax off in 
the distance, one soUtary Kght which, gleamed, 
no doubt, in some lonely cottage window. She 
retired from the window, and crept shiyering 
into her bed, in which she was soon sleeping 
soundly. 

It was long past midnight. The inhabitants of 
the little auberge were at. rest, when slowly and 
silently the door of Madame Gautier's room was 
opened, and her husband stealthily entered, carry- 
ing a light, which he shaded with his hand. He 
looked so white — so unlike his usually audacious 
handsome self, that even if Madame Gautier could 
have seen his face, she would hardly have recog- 
nised it. His footsteps made no sound upon the 
floor, and his movements were so noiseless, that 
he might rather have been taken for an unsub- 
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stantial shadow than for a liTing personage. He 
let down the curtains of his wife's bed — ^he might 
have spared himself that precaution — ^he had no 
fears she would awake. He glanced careftdly over 
the dressing-table ; his eyes lighted on the brace- 
lets, whose clasps bore the likenesses of Arnold 
Ehoiore and Maude Yemen ; these, with the few 
other trinkets she had worn, he secured. He then 
wandered round the room, as though looking for 
something he could not find. A sudden thought 
seemed to strike him; he thrust his hand into 
the pocket of his wife's dress, and drew forth its 
contents, among which was a pocket-book filled 
with letters ; he took out the letters, and replaced 
the empty pocket-book. A satisfied smile broke 
oyer his face ; his anxiety was remoYed, and he 
retired from the room as slowly and stealthily as 
he had entered it. 

In the morning, Madame Gautier asserted that 
some person had entered her room during the 
night, and stolen some valuable jewellery, also 
some papers, which she valued still more. The 
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aubergkte was shocked at such a cliarge^ but M. 
Gautier called him aside, and said — 

"I did hope to keep my poor^e'B malady a 
secret, but I see it is impossible ; in justice to you 
and your household, I must speak. The fact is, 
she has a mania for believing herself possessed of 
valuable things, which are constantly being stolen 
from her. Any contradiction renders her furious ; 
pray sympathize witii her-pacify her in the bert 
way you can ; tell her you will take the necessary 
steps for recovering her property, and she wiU 
rest content. "We shall remain here, perhaps for 
some days, and I shall be compelled occasionally 
to be absent, when you will oblige me by keeping 
watch over her ; a strict surveillance is absolutely 
necessary; yet," he added, sighing heavily, "I 
am anxious to avoid any outward . appearance of 
restraint." 
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CHAPTER X. 



IN THE CLOUDS. 



The morning after her decisive interview with 
Arnold Elmore, Maude Yemen remained in her 
dressing-room, and had her breakfast there. She 
did not wish to have another interview with him ; 
she would rather avoid a meeting than seek it, for 
it could only be productive of further pain to both. 
There was nothing more to be said or done on 
either side ; all was over, and any renewal of the 
subject might end in additional vexation. She 
resolved not to go down stairs until she was sent 
for. Mrs. Ehnore was her son's most meet com- 
panion for the present. 

Meanwhile Maude sat down and employed her- 
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self ia writing a long letter to Baoul^ who had 
requested her to address her letters to his own 
home at Beauvais ; she wrote, giving him an 
account, so far as she thought it jvrudent, of her 
interview with Arnold Elmore. The minutes and 
hours of the morning passed slowly and wearily 
on, as they will do when we watch their flight 
with anxious eyes ; the more we desire them to fly, 
the longer they linger. There was evidently great 
bustle and concision in the house ; she listened, 
and heard the hurrying of footsteps to and fro, 
the hasty opening and shutting of doors, and the 
murmuring of voices. Presently she looked from 
her window, and saw the family physician, Dr. 
Wilson, drive from the door. Her heart sank 
within her — ^what was the matter? why had he 
been summoned P Could anything be wrong with 
Arnold P Stirred by the impulse of the moment, 
she opened her door and xushed half way down 
the stairs ; there she made a sudden pause, for the 
drawing-room door at that moment oi)eiied, and 
Arnold himself came out ; had he raised his eyes 
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he must have seen her, but, fortunately, she 
escaped his notice. She watched his thin spare 
figure as he slowly descended the stairs, and went 
quietly then back to her own room, content now 
to wait patiently until Mrs. Elmore either came 
or sent for her to descend below. She had not 
long to wait. About mid-day Mrs. Elmore came 
to her, in no excitement or irritation ; she seemed 
to have recovered from all anger now, and to be 
her old, calm, kind, quiet self again. 

" I knew you would be anxious to see me, and 
hear how matters have ended," she said ; " you did 
not wish to see my son again, dear Maude P" 

" Oh no, indeed — ^it is better, far better, that we 
should not meet,'' she answered. 

"I am glad you think so," continued Mrs. 
Elmore, " for he has just left me, and will not, I 
expect, return home for some few months^ he was 
so excited last night, and so depressed this mom- 
ing, ihat I was not quite satisfied about his health ; 
I almost feared his brain was afiected— he has had 
a sad trial.'' She sighed, and then continued, " I 
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resolved that Dr. Wilson should see him before he 
started. The Doctor says he has been overworked, 
and that entire rest, and change of air and scene, 
are absolutely necessary for him. He strongly 
advised his going abroad; new scenes and new 
&ces would attract his attention, and consequently 
alleviate sorrow ; so he has started this morning 
for Dieppe. He promised to write to me often, 
and I know he wiU keep his word.'* 

After this conversation, Mrs. Elmore rarely 
spoke of her son, or alluded to his disappoint- 
ment; she seemed rather to have banished the 
recollection of the latter &om her mind, and 
never attempted to arouse commiseration for him. 
Perhaps she felt too hurt to permit herself to 
speak upon the matter. 

Arnold meantime was on his way to Dieppe ; 
he intended after awhile to visit Paris, that mart 
of pleasure, to which all lovers of excitement freely 
resort, and so few come away from unsatisfied. 
At first the way was weary, and dreary enough. 
A sudden darkness had fallen upon his path ; he 
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was Kke one struck blind, and could no longer see 
the beauty and glory of the life be bad pictured 
to bimself, bravely and bopefully to battle through. 
Everything was shrouded in a gray melancholy 
mist, which his dim eyes had no power to pene- 
trate, for sorrow's tears had veiled them. His 
soul was full of shadows, the ghostly memories of 
past hopes and xmretuming joys ; he could not 
rouse himself to shake off the gloom that oppressed 
and forced him to look on all things as through a 
glass darkly. He felt somewhat as Christian, that 
grand old pilgrim, must have felt, when he passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Was 
not he, Arnold Ebnore, wandering through what 
was, to him, a valley of the shadow of death P — ^the 
death of earnest hope apd heartfelt love. 

In course of time Arnold Elmore's prospect put 
on a more cheerful and brighter appearance ; the 
shadows grew fainter and fainter, until at last 
they rested on his soul like a thin vapoury cloud, 
and he could see the sun shine beyond them. 
Before him stood the future, pale and tear-stained 
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noWy but ftill of oonsolation, laden with duties 
to be done^ and fresh blossoming bopes to be 
gathered when the right season had arrived. 

It is not in the time of trial that the truly 
Christian man shrinks and is afraid^ or despairs 
and dies. When the battle is strongest^ and the 
danger greatest, the good soldier stands firm, and 
contests his ground inch by inch with his enemy ; 
it is only when the war without is fierce and 
strong, and we grow weak and faint-hearted, that 
cowards will lay down their arms, reel from the 
ranks, and ignobly fly frt>m the struggle ; brave 
men, bold and resolute, alone fight and conquer ; 
although they too often get maimed and wounded 
in the strife, still they have conquered and are 
content. Hard work it is .sometimes — ^these life- 
struggles— especially when the enemy is firmly 
lodged in our own souls, entrenched within our 
deepest sympathies, and guarded by that wayward, 
wilful spirit, which prompts us to wrestle with 
and against our better self. 

Arnold was a scholar as well as a Christian ; 
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he had not studied in yain the golden truths of 
those grand old master spirits of past ages, who 
stand giant-like upon the shores of time, pointing 
upwards, and teachiug generation after genera- 
tion to suffer and be strong. He thought and 
reasoned within himself, and manfully resolved to 
strive against the sea of despondency that sought 
to overwhelm him ; he determined to seek for help , 
and comfort, and to permit himself to be consoled, 
for he knew that in some shape or other the angel 
Consolation was near him, as it always is, in the 
dark hour of sorrow, though some dose their 
hearts and reftise to receive it. 

Travelling slowly and leisurely, staying a day 
at one place and a day at another, and deviating 
only from the direct road according to his inclina- 
tion, Arnold Elmore proceeded in pursuit of the 
object he had set before him. None but a morbid 
spirit can be insensible to the charms of novel<y ; 
and the changing scenes, the ever- varying aspect 
of the country he passed through, and of the people 
he beheld, wrought a gradual but healthy change 
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in the mind of our traveller. As has been said, 
lie was a shy, thoughtful student ; he loved the 
companionship of books rather than the com- 
panionship of men, and lived in the past rather 
than in the present. On his journeys he had 
always a book for his companion ; and as a 
consequence, as may be inferred, he rarely spoke 
to his fellow-travellers. He buried himself in 
the works of such men as those of whom Long- 
fellow writes : — 

'* The acts of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And, when dying, leave behind us 
Eootprints on the sands of time." 

Arnold had left London undecided whither he 
would go, or what route he would follow should 
he determine to go to France. When at last he had 
made up his mind to travel through Normandy, 
he took the boat for Dieppe. The day was calm 
and beautiful ; the sun, high in the horizon, seemed 
to shine with an imusual brilliancy. The whole 
expanse of water was like a vast sheet of dazzling 
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gold, thjough which the vessel shot with a steady- 
speed, the paddle-wheels throwing up sparUing 
showers, which cooled the air and created many- 
tinted rainbows in the glittering spray. 

As Arnold watched the receding land, he thought 
he had never seen so exquisite a sight. To him, in 
his bitter sorrow, Nature seemed pleasantly to smile, 
and to give already a foretaste of her soothing 
power. His thoughts, however, like the smoke 
from the funnel of the steamer, still would tend 

landwards, bridging, as it were, the distance, 
which every moment increased, between him and 
those he loved best. Steadily plodded the vessel 
onwards : now gently tossing a fleet of fishing- 
boats lying at anchor with the waves from its 
paddles, or splashing anon some tiny yacht filled 
with a party of merry pleasure-seekers. 

The steamer having arrived at her destination, 
Arnold, with a knapsack oi;l his back, student- 
like, started on his pedestrian excursion. Passing 
through some of the less important towns, after 
a brief survey, he made the best of his way to 
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Bouen, tliat grand old town where tlie ancient 
dnkes of Normandy kept sncli regal state. The 
quaint, picturesque city, with its 'gabled houses 
and narrow streets, and the peculiar dress of its 
inhabitants, presented quite a novel scene to our 
traveller. There was something in the solemn, 
old-fashioned grandeur of the place, with its 
magnificent churches and sweet musical chimes, 
that was strangely in harmony with his own 
souL 

It was late in the day when he arrfved ; and, 
having dined and engaged a bed at a hotel, he 
went out for a stroll through the town. The 
church bells were ringing for the evening mass, 
answering each other from tower and steeple, 
and steeple and tower, their melodious voices 
mingling with the air, penetrating the lowliest 
as well as the loftiest home, whispering to many 
a sluggish heart, " Arise and pray." The people 
were thoughtfully hurrying through the streets in 
answer to the summons — young and old, grave and 
gay ; some old folks telling their beads or patter- 
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ing an Aye as they hastened along. Presently 
the bells ceased ; the stream of people had flowed 
onwards and entered the wide, open doors of the 
cathedral ; the streets assumed a solitary^ deserted^ 
and still appearance; but the stillness was soon 
broken by the solemn peal of an organ sending 
forth the sweUing sounds of its rich music. 
Arnold stood to listen, and as. he did so, vague 
shapes and visions of beauty floated through his 
mind and filled it with m,ysterious light. His 
spirit was soothed and softened; he felt more 
tranquil and at rest than he had beUeved it 
possible he could ever feel again. 

That night the rich swell of the organ, and the 
musical voices of the bells, mingled together, and 
floated through his mind while he slept. He 
dreamed that he himself was a vast cathedral^ and 
that his own spirit was the organ which sent forth 
peals of rich music. He imagined that his limbs 
had extended themselves into groined arches and 
graceful columns, and that his thoughts, like 
shadowy pilgrims, wandered up and down the 
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aifilesy listening to his soul's mnsic^ and seeking 
rest ; while hooded monks and shrouded nuns 
glided to and tro in the gray misty light. 
Now a pair of glancing blue eyes and a golden 
curl appeared amongst the cloistered throng ; and 
when his thoughts pursued the roTer, she was 
gone, £Bided into air ; again the shape crossed his 
path ; this time he seized and held it £Eist ; the 
hood fell back, the doak dropped to the ground, 
the blue eyes and golden curl had gone, and he 
held a grinning skeleton in his grasp, which 
crumbled to pieces, and fell, a mass of rattling 
bones, at his feet ! Horrified, he awoke. 

In the morning he rose early, and strolled 
out towards St. Catherine's Mount. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A CASUAL ACQTJAINTANCaS. 



Arnold lay upon the soft greensward, and inhaled 
the pleasant breeze and the perftune of wild 
flowers. For a considerable space of time he 
remained in that position, indulging in dreaming 
fancies, pondering on the past and the present, 
striving to penetrate the veil which time and tra- 
dition have cast over bygone ages, and discover 
when the legendary lore ended, and truth began. 
The task was a difficult one, and the further his 
imagination went, the more bewildered he became. 
Meanwhile the sun rose higher and higl^er in the 
heavens, and dispersed the rosy mist that hung 
over the ancient city of Eouen, and wrapt it as 
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with a shroud, and the grand towers of the 
cathedral, and the tall church steeples, became 
dimly visible. Arnold took from his pocket a 
volume, which had recently been published — 
pictures of old England, written, strangely enough, 
by a German, but which contained, if not the 
most romantic, at least the most veracious, account 
of Joan of Arc, whose place of execution his eyes 
had that 'morning for the first time gazed upon. 

The book, eked out by his own imagination, 
gave him a tolerable idea of the poor Maid's 
history, perhaps in its way one of the most 
touching and melancholy on record. "No wonder 
one is unable to comprehend the mystery of her 
life, for it seems to have been a mystery even to 
herself, until the last. Insanity takes many forms, 
and that of religious fervour and patriotic enthu- 
siasm is not the most uncommon. Whether the 
" Maid of Orleans '' believed herself inspired by 
God, or was urged on and excited by the unscru- 
pulous passions of men, matters Uttle to us now: 
the effect was the same. She aided her country 
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in the time of peril, and was repaid with desertion 
and death ; her story has its moral, and to the 
end of time, her suffering, her enthusia^, and 
her tragic death, must win the sympathy of all. 

As Arnold lay there reading and reflecting, a 
dark shadow fell upon the grass before him ; he 
started, looked up, and saw standing by his side a 
stranger, who, finding he had attracted the stu- 
dent's attention, made some remark upon the 
scene before and around them, to which Arnold 
courteously replied. He was generally shy of 
making acquaintances, but there was someljhing 
so irresistibly winning in the voice, the air, and 
manner of the gentleman who addressed him now, 
that he was by no means loth to continue the con- 
versation which his new acquaintance, with the 
ease and grace natural to most foreigners, had 
begun. The latter threw himself on the grass 
beside Arnold, and in a few minutes they were 
engaged in an animated discussion on the progress 
of the arts and sciences, and the policy and go- 
vernment of their respective countries. The 
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stranger was eTidently a man of extensive know- 
ledge, cultiyated intellect, and liberal opinions, 
and freely expressed his admiration of the English 
constitution, of which, he added, eyery English- 
man ought to be proud. 

" Yes,'* replied Arnold, " and, as a nation, we 
are proud of the constitutional government of our 
country. It has been the growth of centuries, 
built up by the wisest heads and sharpest wits of 
each generation. It has had its reformers and its 
martyrs, and it has them still. I don't mean to 
say that we tie them to the stake and bum them,'' 
he added, smiling; ^'but martyrdom has many 
stages, and persecution takes many •forms." 

'' Then you don't consider your state is quite a 
perfect one P " interrogated the stranger. 

"By no means," replied Arnold. "All men 
who think must see that it is anything but that. 
We see it ourselves every day, in the inefficient 
operation of our laws ; we are continually destroy- 
ing old statutes and ever forming iiew ones, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the age we live in. 
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I Hold thaty with us, as with all other countries, 
as the age varies and changes, so should the laws/' 

" That is exactly my opinion, and the opinion 
of most Frenchmen. In this countty, if the rulers 
do not change or modify the laws, a revolution, 
which sweeps away both rulers and laws together, 
generally is the inevitable issue; and this we 
have experienced often enough." 

However freely Arnold might speak of his own 
country, he was rather reserved in what he might 
say, when speaking of France to a Frenchman. 

"Well," he replied, "your experience is not 
likely to be renewed at present. You have got 
one of the most able men of this age, or, indeed, 
of many past ages, on the throne of France. You 
are well governed now." 

" You think so P WeU, perhaps we ought to 
be satisfied. The Emperor has done a great deal 
for his country ; he is certainly a great man : 
those who love him least are compelled to admit 
that much." 

"He is not only a great, but a wise man," said 
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Aznold^ ** for he knows that golden role, whan to 
speak, and when to be silent. Many monarchs 
have known how to make war. He knows not 
only how and when to make war^ but how to 
enable his own coimtry to desire the benefits of 
peace. He has many ardent admirers in England. 
Centuries hence his name will stand high among 
the rulers of nations. He has made himself a 
name that is great in Europe, and whidi cannot 
but occupy a most glorious position in history. 
But it must be remembered he has had many ad- 
Tantages, which men who are bom princes haire 
been denied." 

"In what way P" 

" He has lived among the people as one of them- 
selves, and not only among his own people, but 
among those of other countries ; not, too, as a 
royal incognito, which is always a mere masque- 
rade ; for it is always well known when blood- 
royal beats beneath the domino, and the dose of 
knowledge is spiced, gilded, and administered 
accordingly ; but Louis Napoleon, in poverty and 
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exile, has travelled througli many countries and 
experienced many vicissitudes. In England he 
has lived for years, studying the principles of her 
laws and constitution, gathering knowledge and 
wisdom; of which you, monsieur, and your 
countrymen, now reap the fruits," he added, with 
a low bow. 

" Yes, he is a genius, I admit, mechanically as 
weU as mentally," replied the stranger. " I be- 
lieve there is no public work carried on in Paris 
that he does not personally inspect ; and we are 
told that his book on artillery and engineering 
practice is in general use in your military schools 
at Woolwich, monsieur. Is it so?" 

" I have heard such a statement," replied 
Arnold ; ** still, I cannot vouch for the truth of it 
from my own knowledge. I know, however, that 
he gave great attention to the study of engineering 
and miKtary tactics when he was in England, and 
I have great faith in his power of writing weU 
upon that, or indeed on any other subject with 
which he is at all conversant." 
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" Yes," sighed tlie stranger, as though loth to 
admit the fact, "he is certainly a wonderful man ; 
he has done more in ten years than another would 
have done in a century. It is a pity he is so 
unscrupulous." 

" Were he any other than he is, he would not 
long be— most likely never would have been — ^the 
Emperor of Franpe," returned Arnold. 

*' "Well, on the whole, I suppose one ruler is as 
good as another P" 

" Better," replied Arnold, " when one rules 
well, and another ill. I believe that a nation is 
happier when curbed by a strong hand and wise 
brain, than when it holds unusual liberties through 
a weak and incompetent though well-meaning 
ruler. This latter wiU sometimes permit the 
spirits of a nation to run riot, and waste its ener- 
gies in useless effervescing squabbles, -unsatisfac* 
tory revolutions which the stronger will would 
prevent, on the principle of committing a small 
sin to escape a greater. 

" I think you are right," said the stranger. 
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smiling : ** but you know we are all apt to quarrel 
with our best friends. I belieye if the Emperor 
were to leave us, we should fret and fume till we 
had him back again. Let him give us a free 
press, and France would be satisfied/' 

*' I doubt if you would long rest satisfied/' re- 
plied Arnold. " He is too wise to do anything of 
the kind. A free press would be the ruin of 
France, for the variety of opinions prevalent in 
your country would create first, confusion, then 
doubt, perhaps discord and disunion. From one 
good thing might spring a thousand evils.'' 

" Then, why is not such the case with youP" 
inquired the stranger, sharply. 

'^ Because our nation, like our language, differs 
largely from your own. "We are cold, unimpas- 
sioned, and not easily roused to action. The press 
IS to us a safety-valve; and when our wrath[^is 
roused, or our liberties affected, we give free vent 
to our feelings, and are relieved; the valve is 
opened, the steam rushes forth, all ends in vapour : 
with you it might end in fire ; you are more easily 
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excited^ and quidcer in action; a spark kindled 
might end in a general conflagration/' 

'^ Your conversation affords me mucli pleasure/' 
said the stranger, courteously/ after a moment's 
pause. ^^ You seem to have a tolerably true esti- 
mate of our national character. Hare you travelled 
much in France P' 

" Very little. I have been to Paris two or three 
times ; but that is saying little for France gene- 
rally." 

" Certainly. I suppose you are on your way to 
Paris now ?" 

"Yes." 

" You will arrive at a favourable time. Paris 
is very gay just now, and, of all nations, I think 
you English enjoy its pleasures most." 

*^ I am not in search of pleasure," answered 
Arnold, with a sigh. "I have not been well, and 
my physician has recommended me change of 



scene." 



" Well, there is no change so thorough as that 
which you will meet with in Paris ; but you don't 



i 
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look altogether like an inyalidt Perliaps you 
suffer trora over-work, or oyer-excitemeiit P*' 

"A little of both, I think." 

" You look as if such were the case," said the 
stranger, scrutinizing him very closely. "Tou 
wiU not think my remarks impertinent, but I am 
a physician, and should be very glad if I could be 
of any service to you." 

" You are very kind, and I am greatly obliged 
to you ; but | do not think any physician can do 
me good. I must trust to time — ^that will work 
my most certain cure." 

" Time truly can do much, but with assistance 
it can do more ; and I think I can do something 
towards curing you; your nerves are evidently 
very much shaken." 

Our traveller, of course, expressed his deep 
sense of the kindness of his new acquaintance, 
who, without any more ado^ felt his pulse, and 
asked him numerous questions; he then took 
out his pocket-book and wrote a prescription, 
saying — 

Q 2 
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"Will yon favour me with your name, that I 
may add it to tiie prescription P** ' 

" Arnold Elmore." 

"Arnold Elmore," repeated the stranger, slowly, 
as he wrote the name on the prescription. Tearing 
the leaf ont of his pocket-book, and apologising 
for its jagged edges, he gave it to Arnold, 
saying — 

" It is not very neatly done, but it will serve 
your purpose. There is an experienced chemist 
in the town ; if you like, PIl walk down with you 
and get the medicine made up at once ; the sooner 
you take it the better, for I am sure you will 
derive immediate benefit from it/* , 

He slipped his arm through Arnold's, and tliey 
walked back to the city together, indulging in 
amusing chit-chat as they went along. The 
stranger told Arnold some quaint legends of the 
place, and odd anecdotes of celebrated people who 
had been bom there. . At last they arrived at the 
chemist's door ; they entered the shop and had the 
prescription made up. Arnold observed that his 
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new acquaintaiice did not approach the counter, 
but kept as much as possible in the shade; he 
thought nothing of it at the time : small matters 
are seldom remarked tiU greater ones arise to give 
them weight. 

** I would advise you to take a dose at once ; 
when I see you again, you will tell me that the 
medicine has done you good/* 

Arnold followed the stranger's adTice, and they 
left the shop together ; at the comer of the street 
his unexpected bene&ctor raised his hat, wished 
him ^* Good morning/' and they parted. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A MIDNIGHT JOUKNEY. 

For the rest of the day, Arnold confined himself 
to the precincts of the city, visiting such public 
buildings as most attracted his att^tion ; he then 
wandered into a cafi^ and afterwards strolled 
through the market-place, glancing curiously at 
the townspeople as they passed to and fro, vaguely 
hoping that he might meet his acquaintance 
of the morning. He felt he had been wrong in 
accepting the prescription, without offering the 
physician his fee. 

Sometimes he fancied he saw the tall stately 
figure of the stranger in the distance, and hurried 
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forward, but only to find liimself mistaken. In 
the evening he went to the theatre, often glancing 
&oni the stage, among the occupants of the boxes 
and stalls, for his .friend, but in yain : he was 
nowhere visible. He returned home wearied and 
disappointed — disappointed at not meeting the 
acquaintance of an hour ! He was somewhat 
surprised at his own feelings, but in a foreign 
land, strangers will often meet and fraternise; 
a courteous greeting sometimes speedily ripens 
into good fellowship, and at the end of an hour, 
they who were before strangers, become agreeable 
acquaintances. 

Arnold, it must be said, felt very lonely as lie 
wandered about the ancient city ; he did not care 
for the gay sprightly folk of the town who 
lounged about the cafiy but he would have enjoyed 
an interchange of thought and feeling with his 
quiet, grave companion of St. Catherine's Mount. 
Tired of wandering, he at length wended his way to. 
his hotel, smoked his cigar at the open window, 
and listened to the wild snatches of gay songs, 
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the tramp of people's feet,, and the echo of merry 
voices, in the street below, till, all becoming silent, 
he retired to rest. 

The following morning he arose early, and as 
soon as he had had breakfast, again started off to 
St. Catherine's Mount. He had a presentiment 
he should meet his acquaintance there, and he 
wished to see him once more, to thank him for his 
kindness before he left Bouen, as he intended to 
go on to Paris the evening of that day. 

« 

He had scarcely ascended the steep ascent, and 
gained the top of the mount, when his new friend 
came forward to meet him, and, after the cus- 
tomary salutations had been exchanged, said with 
courteous kindness — 

*' I came up here, solely in the hope of meeting 
you, for I am anxious to know how my prescrip- 
tion has agreed with you ?" 

'^ Admirably !" exclaimed Arnold; ^'I assure 
you,. I felt muck better before an hour had 
passed." 

" I was sure yoa would/' replied the physician ;* 
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"I lutve prescribed the same medicine many 
times before, and have never known it fail" 

'^ If all your remedies effect as speedy a cure as 
this has done/' said Arnold, " you will soon be 
able to retire from active practice, presupposing, 
of course, that your patients make a better return 
for your services than I have as yet done. I take 
l^e present opportunity, however, of acknowledg- 
ing my obligation to your skill, and of begging 
your acceptance of some slight remuneration." 

Arnold took his purse from his pocket, and 
endeavoured to slip into the physician's hand a 
handsome acknowledgment for his valuable pre- 
scription; but his new acquaintance refused to 
receive it, saying — 

" The physician's best payment is the recovery 
of his patient. One of your writers, I think, says, 
'A wealthy doctor, who can help a poor man, and 
will not without a fee, has less sense, of humaoity 
than a poor ruffian who kiUs a rich man to supply 
his necessities.' Mind, I do not defend tiie molal- 
ity of this." 
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** I sliould hope not," interrupted Arnold ; " it 
is indefensible." 

'^ I was about to say/' continued the physician, 
'Hhat I do not intend myself to stand for the 
wealthy doctor, or you for the poor man ; we are 
both, I doubt not, above the generality in the cir- 
cumstances of social position ; but I wish you to 
believe that I am only too happy to have been of 
service to you." 

Arnold expressed his thanks, and the physician 
continued. '' Passing over the gratification I feel 
in having relieved you, I frankly admit that it is 
always a great pleasure to me to fall into the 
society of an Englishman, ei^ecially when, as in 
your case, he is both agreeable and well informed." 
He raised his hat, and gracefully inclined his head 
as he i^oke. 

Arnold declared that the benefit received and the 
pleasure derived was all on his own side. 

" Well," answered the physician, " I am content 
that you should claim to have benefited from my 
assistance ; but I must insist also on your company 
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having afforded me much pleasure. It is not often 
I venture to address an Englishman, for your 
countrymen, as a rule, are not socially inclined ; 
they are naturally shy and reserved, and when 
travelling seem somewhat averse to entering into 
conversation with strangers*^' 

'' To a great extent that is the case,^' replied 
Arnold ; " Englishmen themselves, too generally 
speaking, avoid even their own countrymen. I, 
for one, however, would rather seek than shun the 
society of foreigners. There is Uttle advantage in 
travelling, unless we mix freely with the people ; 
and I have always found it a great charm to 
talk to a well-bred Frenchman." 

'^ You mean a well-educated, one ; for a man may 
be perfectly well bred, and yet possess little know- 
ledge, and even that little he may not be able to 
impart to you. To be wise and learned are great 
advantages ; but unless one is ready in speech, so 
far as companionship is concerned, there is small 
benefit." 

"I agree with you," replied Arnold; "the 
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power of conyersatioii is a great gift — one that few 
men possess/^ 

" Do you recollect what your great author, Dean 
Swift, says upon the subject of conversation 
generally ?" 

^' He has said so many good things/' replied 
Arnold, '^ on so many subjects, that it is difficult 
to remember any one in particular.'^ 

'^ He says/' continued the physician, *' that one 
of the best rules in conversation, is never to say a 
thing which any one of the company can reasonably 
wish we had left unsaid; there can be nothing, 
therefore, more contrary to the objects for which 
people meet than to part dissatisfied with each 
other." 

" A theory which you, monsieur, carry out in 
practice," returned Arnold. " There is one rule, 
however, I have always observed," he continued, 
^^and that is, to ascertain whether the person 
with whom I am conversing is most desirous to 
hear me, or to speak himself; if he be willing 
that the conversation should be equally divided. 
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then I endeayonr to speak Utile and itbII, keeping 
in mind tke fact that all men desire to be pleased, 
or at any rate to feel at their ease/' 

" A good rule, perhaps/' returned the physician ; 
^' yet I have never met with a man who speaks 
well, who at the same time speaks little. I must 
also admit that many so-called good talkers are 
tedious and wearisome, from a practice of ezhausn 
tiyely speakrug of the matter in hand, and so 
testing the patience of the hearer/' 

Here followed a slight skirmish of compliments. 
One praised French wit, the other English learn- 
ing, and Arnold complimented his companion on 
his knowledge of the English language. 

" Yes," said the physician, " I understand it 
sufficiently to read and comprehend your best 
authors, both the older and more modem ; but in 
speaking the language, I fear I am sadly at fault, 
and I am really glad at this opportunity of exer- 
cising what little power I have ; for when' the ear 
becomes accustomed to the sound of a language, 
we soon forget how to speak it/' 
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"I should almost have taken you for an 
Englishman/' said Arnold, '^your accent is so 
good. It is only your extreme accuracy of gram- 
mar, that would have raised a doubt on the 
subject in my mind ; for you seldom hear English- 
men speak so correctly, be they ever so well 
educated.'' 

^* My ear is very good, and that, perhaps, enables 
me to accentuate properly ; my memory, too, is so 
retentive, that I seldom forget any word I have 
once heard. Still, I am by no means satisfied 
with my pronunciation of your language." 

** Ton have no reason to be dissatisfied, mon- 
sieur," replied Arnold ; " I wish I could speak 
French in every respect as well as you do English. 
I fear this will never be, or at least not for a long 
time ; for, like most Englishmen, I think in my 
own language and translate into yours." 

" That is a radical defect," answered the phy- 
sician, " and you must endeavour to overcome it." 

"A matter easier said than done," returned 
Arnold. " I envy the man who has a knowledge of 
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modem languages ; he lias a great advantage over 
him who knows none but his own ; the latter must 
have but an imperfect knowledge of a people if he 
does not understand their language/' 

" Yes, that is quite true/' said the physician ; 
" the study of language, generating habits of dis- 
crimination and analysis, has given a character to 
modem minds which our ancestors did not possess. 
It is utterly erroneous to represent such a pursuit 
as nothing but a criticism of words or an exercise 
of memory." 

"I quite agree with you," returned Arnold; 
" and without meaning to flatter yourself, mon- 
sieur, I may remark that a good linguist is 
generally a man of considerable acuteness and of 
superior taste." 

"Be that as it may," answered the physician, 
evidently flattered at Arnold's words and manner, 
for he could see that the young man was speaking 
sincerely ; " of this I am sure, you must know a 
language before you can know a people." 

" Should you travel much, you will find many 
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ooeasioDB for exercising your knowledge of lihe 
English language/' said Arnold ; '^ for yon will find 
EnglisTi quartered freely in all parts of the world.*' 

''Unfortunately, I do not travel much/' said 
the stranger, smiling. ''As I have told you, I 
am a physician, and my practice confines me to 
this place from one year to another/' 

"Then you reside permanently in Bouen, 
monsieur ?" 

*' Yes, I have practised here for many years/' 

'" I am glad to hear that," replied Arnold. " I 
may hope to have the pleasure of seeing yon when 
I again pass this way/' 

''You speak as though you intended to take 
your departure speedily/' 

" So I do. I intend to leave Bouen, and take 
the train for Paris this evening." 

" I am very sorry to hear it," said the phy- 
sician, heartily, "for I had hoped to have the 
pleasure of receiving you at my house. However, 
I trust the pleasure may be only deferred. There 
is my card, and if you axe ever in the neighbour- 
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hood of Eoiien again, peiitaps you will pay me 
a Tisit." 

Arnold took the cardi and read the name and 
address ; it waa — 

Dr. La Belk, 

Bouen. 

^* I cannot ask yt)u to pay me a Tisit to-day," 
continued Dr. La Belle, ''for when I leave you I 
8haU have a large number of Tisits to make. By- 
the-by," he added, halting abruptly, as though 
struck by a sudden thought, ''you go direct to 
Paris, I think you said?*' 

"That is my intention at present," replied 
Arnold* 

"Well," exclaimed Dr. La BeHe, "you have 
expressed a desire to oblige me. You can do so 
now, if you will be so kind." 

"Willingly," replied Arnold, pleased at the 
idea of being able to serve his new acquaintance. 
" Whatever commission you may have in Paris I 
shall be most happy to execute it." 

"It is not a very difficult one," replied Dr. 

VOL. I. E 
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La Belle. " I will state the case briefly to you. 
The fact is this: One of my patients, a very 
wealthy lady, has been staying at my house for 
the last two months. She is not exactly insane, 
but her nerves are in a highly excitable, dis- 
organised state. She is full of nervous fancies, 
and it is necessary she should be humoured. For 
the last two days she has expressed a strong desire 
to return home to her friends in Paris. To-day 
she is so restless and excited that I feel she ought 
to go. I had intended so to arrange my affitirs 
to-day that I should escort her to Paris to-morrow ; 
but even were I able to manage matters in this 
way, it would be at very great inconvenience to 
myself. The favour I have to ask of you is, that 
you will escort her in my stead." 

Arnold was taken aback by the nature of the 
favour required of him. He felt in no moOd to 
make himself agreeable to a lady. He would 
rather have avoided the sex altogether. It was 
an odd request, he thought, for a stranger to 
make. The adventure seemed to be thrust upon 
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him, and without seeming churlish he could not 
refuse to accede to it. He gathered from the 
doctor's statement that he was required to be the 
temporary guardian of a lady, who, if not altogether 
insane, was at any rate to some extent so. It was 
a peculiar position for him to be placed in certainly. 
The doctor noticed his hesitation, and, seeming 
to mistake the cause, said, smiling — 

"The lady is neither vefy young nor very 
handsome : you need not be afraid of temptation : 
you will be quite safe." 

"It was not of the lady I was thinking, but 
of myself," replied Arnold. " I doubt if I should 
be a worthy representative of you, her kind phy- 
sician. I am quite ignorant of and unaccustomed 
to the treatment of invalids. The lady may require 
more attention than I, in my ignorance, have power 
to give her." 

" There is no fear of that," replied Dr. La Belle. 
" She is a very quiet, ladylike person, and will give 
you no trouble whatever. Of course, if I thought 
there was the slightest necessity for my presence, 

B 2 
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DO consideration would pi;eyent jnj accompanying 
the lady myself, but tliere is none. I would have 
asked this favour of no one but an Englishman^ 
and from our cordial though brief acquaintance I 
thought I might yeaiture to ask it of you. If I 
have done wrong, I can but ask your pardon." 

''By no means, monsieur. I shall be most 
happy to carry out your wishes," exclaimed 
Arnold, warmly. '' Believe me, it was solely on 
the lady's account I seemed to hesitate, not upon 
my own. I shall be very happy to take charge of 
her; and, if you will give me your directions 
concerning her arrangements, I will fulfil them to 

the letter." 

'' You are very kind. I shaUrely on you impli- 
citly. By what train do you think of starting P" 

** I intend to go by the mail-train, which passes 
through Bouen about one o'clock, I believe, in 
the morning; but I am not quite sure of tiie 
hour; the time-table, however, will give it cor- 
rectly. I am afraid that wiU be an unreasonable 
time for a lady to travel," continued Arnold^ 
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iadulging in a hope that the inconyeident hoar 
might be objectionable for an invalid lady to 
encounter; '^ but^ for reasons which I need not ex- 
plain, I am imaUe to arrange for any other tram.'' 
. ^'TJmph! welly perhaps it is rather incon- 
venient," replied Dr. La Belle, thoughtfdUy ; " but 
I dare say we shall be able to manage it ; at aby 
rate, I will endeavour to do so. If possible, we 
will meet you at tiie station about a quarter of an 
hour before the train starts; should we, howeveri 
not be there, you will conclude that some unfore- 
seen accident has detained us, and you can proceed 
to Paris, carrying with you my sincere thanks 
for your willingness to oblige me." They shook 
hands cordially, and, with the usual expression of 
farewell, parted. 

Dr. La Belle returned home to make arrange- 
ments for his patient's journey ; Arnold returned 
to his hotel to make preparation for departure. 
This finished, he took from his pocket a diamond 
edition of Dante, and was soon lost in the sub- 
lime imagery of the poet, as he waved him from 
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hell to heaven^ througli lnunan misery to the joys 
and hopes of the church triumphant. 

Arnold himself was a worshipper of the sacred 
Nine. He felt that poetry was a truth that God 
had sown over the earthy like daisies glowing in 
the sun-light ; that a poet ought to be a true 
poem — ^a composition and pattern of the best and 
most beautiful things; not presuming to sing 
high strains of heroic men^ or famous cities, unless, 
in himself, he has the experience and the practice 
of all that is great and noble ; and he ever remem- 
bered the iron chair of Pindar, in the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, on which sat the Pythagorean 
bard, when singing his lo% hymns in honour of 
the gods. 

After he had been some time inmiersed in the 
pages of Dante, he arose and went out. He 
strolled through the city, paid a visit to the won- 
derful church of St. Ouen — ^perhaps the most 
perfect gothic edifice in the world — ^and wandered 
about the picturesque structure and its mysterious 
aisles, repeating Byron's beautiful words as he 
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gazed about on the shrines^ relics^ and holy 
altars — 

'' Through the dim gothio glass of pictured saints, 
Casements, through which the sun- set streams like 

sun-rise 
On long pearl-colour'd beards, and crimson crosses, 
And gilded crosiers, and crossed arms and cowls. 
And helms, and twisted armour^.and long swords ; 
All the fantastic fvpniture of windows, 
Dim with braye knights and holy hermits, whose 
Likeness and fame alike rest on some panes 
Of crystal, which the rattling wind proclaims 
As frail as any other life or glory." 

Leaving this beautiful church, he passed the end 
of the street where Dr. La Belle resided. He 
decided to walk down it, to take a look at the 
house. He had no difficulty in finding it, for 
there was a large brass plate on the door, with 
"Dr. La Belle" engraved upon it. It was a 
handsome house^ and looked like the residence of 
a man in unquestionably good practice. More than 
once, as he stood gazing on the house, he felt 
inclined to pay him a visit, and make some excuse 
for leaving Eouen by an earlier train, and thus 
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get rid of a charge lie had promised to undertake; 
for it seemed to hang over him like a Ameral palL 
A moment afterwards he upbraided himself for 
being a coward; he had agreed to perform a strange 
duty^ and he felt that he was bound to go through 
with it and fulfil it honourably^ notwithstanding 
any personal inconyenienc^ to himself. He was 
certainly under an obligation . to Dr. La Belle^ 
and the trivial favour the latter asked as a return 
for that obligation was one which none but a 
churl could refuse. He would^ therefore^ return 
to his hotel, and wait patiently the hour of de- 
parture. As the hour approadied, his disinclina- 
tion increased. He was angry one moment for 
having so soon picked up an acquaintance^ and 
the next he felt ashamed of himself. 

In due time, valise in hand, Arnold made his 
way to the station. When he reached the plat- 
form he anxiously looked round for the doctor; 
he saw no one like him. There were but few 
persons awaiting the train, and certainly Dr. La 
Belle was not among them; he was convinced of 
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that. He looked at his watch ; it was exaetly a 
quarter of an hour before the train would start. 
He walked briskly up and down the platform, 
watching with intense interest every fresh arrival. 
As the time of starting approached, the number 
of passengers increased. Arnold again looked at 
his watch: it wanted but ten minutes; Dr. La 
Belle waa five minutes behiiid the time appointed. 
The hope that they would not come filled his 
breast. He turned to take a last hurried glance 
around him before he entered a carriage. He saw 
no one ; his heart bounded with delight, and he 
exclaimed to himselfi ^' Thank God! the doctor 
has not kept his appointment." As he laid his 
hand on the handle of the door to take his seat, 
he felt a gentle tap on his shoulder ; he looked 
round; it was Dr. La Belle ; near him was a lady 
closely veiled. Their appearance had been so 
sudden, it seemed as though they had sprung 
out of the ground. 

^' This is the gentleoum of whom I have spoken 
to you/' said the doctor^ in a low teniae to the 
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lady ; she bowed slightly to Arnold^ as he raised 
his haty and said^ " I shall be more than pleased, 
madame, if I can render you any service during 
the journey." 

Arnold was not sure that she understood him, 
as he spoke but indifferent French ; for she made 
him no reply, but looked at him, at first carelessly, 
then with more interest, as she exclaimed, half- 
aloud, "Can my eyes deceive meP how like 
he is." 

Dr. La Belle seemed somewhat discomposed, 
and immediately whispered something to her in a 
very earnest manner. The lady shivered; and 
Arnold could not help hearing a few wandering 
broken words from her. " For ever, yes ! I hope 
it may be for ever — it is a very long passage ; I 
hope it will be calm, I so dread the sea." 

Arnold was half-inclined to assure her that 
they were not going on the sea ; but on reflection 
he thought he had better be silent ; he remembered 
that Dr. La Belle had intimated to him that his 
patient occasionally suffered from mental halluci- 
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nation. * Dr. La Belle^ drawing Arnold adde^ 
said — 

"I have engaged a coupi for you and Madame, 
in order that you may not be inconvenienced by 
disagreeable travelling companions. Here is Her 
ticket, and a billet to show, if necessary, tbat the 
coupe is yours for the whole journey ; here is also 
her purse, in case she should require anything 
before she amves in Paris; it is always weU to 
be prepared for all emergencies. I have men- 
tioned, I think, that my patient suffers from 
extreme excitability: this is followed invariably 
by fiuntness; should this occTir, will you be kind 
enough to give her a few drops of this tincture on 
a Imnp of sugar? it will act as an immediate 
restorative." 

He gave him, as he spoke, a small phial closely 
corked, and an envelope containing a few lumps 
of sugar. Arnold promised to obey all his in- 
structions, and inquired where he was to convey 
the lady on their arrival at Paris. 

-" Oh, she will be of no further trouble to you. 
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I 6>Tgot to tell yoa that I have telegrftphed to 
Paris^ and desired her carriage to meet you there ; 
inquire for it by the name of Madame Santron.'' 

"Very well," rejdied Arnold; «I dare say I 
shall have no dijBieulty in finding it. We had 
better take our places now, for in two minutes 
we start." 

** There is no hurry/' said Dr. La Belle ; and as 
he returned to the lady's side, he whispered to 
Arnold, " Would you have any objection to walk 
to the ^d of the platform, while I seat her in the 
carriage? Poor thing! she is slightly paralysed in 
her lower limbs, and is very shy and nervous; she 
has some little difficulty in Ufdng her feet to the 
step, and does not like to be noticed." 

Arnold quite understood the poor lady's deli- 
cacy: it was only natural; and accordingly he 
walked away. On his return to the carriage, the 
bdl rang for the train to start. The lady was 
already seated at the farthest side ; on the next 
seat to her was a basket of very beautifiil flowers. 
Arnold, of course, was to place himself in the seat 
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next the door. Br. La Belle kept his hand upon 
the door, and engaged Arnold in close eonversation 
imidl the very last moment amyed forthedepar- 
tore of the train ; they then shook hands, and, as 
Arnold jumped into the carriage, he almost started 
back, powerfolly affected by an mipleasant odom* 
that pervaded it. 

'< I haye had an accident, and broken a botde of 
eau-de-Cologne/' said the doctor ; " and, as some 
gentlemen have been smoking in the carriage, 
I am afraid the two perfumes blended together 
are disagreeable." 

'^ It is of no consequence,'^ said Arnold, seating 
himself; ^' the smell will soon go off : I shall keep 
this window open.*' 

The last word had hardly left his lips when the 
train started ; Arnold looked from the window and 
beheld Dr. La Belle waving his adieu. Once or 
twice during the journey he made an attempt to 
converse with- the lady ; he felt himself in duty 
bound to be agreeable, and to lighten the journey 
as much as possible ; but she made no response to 
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Us endeayoursy and he tlxought that perhaps she 
did not understand his bad French, or perhaps she 
did not hear him, for she, kept her veil closely 
drawn; she was leaning back in the carriage, very 
quiet and still. 

" She IB evidently weak and overtired," thought 
Arnold, ^' and seems inclined to sleep : very wise 
of her too ; it is a bad time for an invalid to 
travel ; but after all she won't be cheated of her 
night's rest." 

The journey proceeded quietly and swiftly ; 
whenever it was necessary, Arnold showed the 
two tickets, and the train went on again. They 
met with no adventure, and Dr. La Belle's pre- 
cautions were in vain : the restorative tincture was 
not once required. Arnold felt alone, yet not alone, 
during his journey with his one strange and silent 
companion, and he was not sorry when it was 
ended and they arrived at Paris. He turned 
to his companion politely, and saidT— 

" We have had a silent journey, madame, but it 
is ended now ; if you will remain here, I will look 
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for your carriage ;'' and without waiting for her 
reply he sprang on to the platform. He went at 
once to make inquiries for Madame Santron's 
carriage : it was nowhere to be found ; and, after 
spending some time in a fruitless search, he came 
to the conclusion that there had been .some mis- 
take respecting the telegram. He then turned to 
make his way back to the carriage where he had 
left the lady, intending to take her instructions, 
if she had intelligence enough to give any, as to 
her conveyance home. 

As he approached the coupe he observed a 
throng of people surrounding it, among them 
some railway officials. A grave-looking, portly 
gentleman got out of the cawpi as he approached 
it, and spoke mysteriously in an under-tone to a 
sergent de ville who stood close by. 

** Perhaps the lady has JEunted,'' thought 
Arnold, and hurried forward to assist her. They 
all made way for him. The sergent de ville 
touched him on the shoulder, and pointing to 
the coupif said — 
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** Bid yoa get out of that eotfp^, monflieiirP* 

** Yes ; not &ve minuteB ago." 

" And you travdled wiib a lady P' 

" Certainly I did, from Boaen. Why do yoa 
aak that question P*' 

'' And has there heen no other person traTeiling 
with you ? Haye you been quite'alone during the 
journey ?" 

"Yes, entirely alone. No one has even at- 
tempted to enter the carriage. Why do you ask P^ 
said Arnold, getting strangely excited as he looked 
at the grare, curious &oes round him. 

" Not for a single stage P'' 

*^ Not for a second. Neither have I lefk the 
carriage for a single moment until now/' 

^* Are you aware, monsieur, tiiat the lady is 
dead ?'' said an impressiye Toice at his side. The 
gentleman who Bjpoke was the physician who had 
just left the carriage. 

^'Dead! good Heavens!'' cried Arnold, 
starting back, for a moment paralyzed by the 
word. 
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*' Poisoned^ monsieur^ and has been dead some 
hours/' 

" Poisoned? horrible!" exclaimed Arnold, 
shuddering, and helplessly bewildered, for the 
sergent-de-ville still kept his hold upon him. 

His breath came short and thick ; it was like a 
dream, only more terrible than a dream had ever 
been. Could it be possible that he had taken a 
nddnight journey with the dead P Perhaps he 
had been drowsily dreaming while the spirits of 
Life and Death were struggling together by his 
side. Had the poor lady uttered a single cry, or 
moved, even to stir a single limb, he must have 
heard her. His thoughts travelled back with the 
. speed of lightning through every moment of that 
eventful journey ; he remembered at certain points 
how the engine screamed and the wind soughed, 
and seemed to creep sighing through every crevice 
of the carriage. Then at one time he turned 
suddenly cold and shivered, and drew his rug 
closer round him. Could that chill feeling have 
been a shrinking of nature, a convulsion of mor- 
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tality as its mortal foe smote its victim in secrecy 
and silence? or, it might have been the dead 
woman's spirit floating past that fanned his cheek 
and made his flesh creep with that peculiar dull- 
ness^ such as is sometimes felt in the height of sun* 
Bhine, when we shiyer and say superstitiouBly that 
some strange foot is treading on our grave. In yain 
he racked his brain to discover at what precise time, 
when^ and how her spirit had taken flight. He 
stood there upon the platform in mute bewilder- 
ment — ^heard the flery monster snort and whistle 
as though anxious to be off again. In spite of 
the early hour of the morning a numerous crowd 
surroimded him. Those who had arrived by the 
same train, with the railway officials and porters, 
gathered round the spot, awestruck and amazed, 
for the tale had spread like wildfire from one to 
another. It was strange ; but wherever he turned 
his eyes he met no glance of sympathy — not one. 
All seemed to gaze sternly upon him, threatening 
and dark. What could it mean P 

The body of his travelling companion was taken 
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from the carriage, and, for the present, conveyed 
to the waiting-room. The veil was raised from 
her face, and the full gleam of the gas-light fell 
upon it. It was too evidently cold and rigid in 
death. The eyes were wide open, glassy, and ex- 
pressionless. Arnold shuddered ; they seemed to 
be fixed on him. He gazed upon the dead face 
with an expression of fixed, agonized fascination ; 
he could not withdraw his eyes. 

" Like, very Hke !" he murmured. He took a 
step nearer to the corpse, and scrutinized it more 
closely. " Good Heavens ! my mother !" he ex- 
claimed, staggered, and fell insensible to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE MTSTERT DEEPENS. 



Arnold's exolamation, as he looked upon the dead 
body of the lady^ sent a thrill, like an electric 
shock, through the. hearts of all who heard it ; 
' they pressed eagerly around him, waiting for his 
recoyery, anxious to know what light he could 
throw on the mystery that surrounded him. The 
general curiosity, however, could not be gratified ; 
for, long before he recovered, the room was cleared, 
and no one remained with him but the police, the 
doctor, and the corpse of the lady. He lay for 
some time in a dead swoon. 

"When Arnold was sufficiently recovered and 
collected to talk, he expressed his willingness to 
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afford them every information in liis power. A 
gentleman whose manner and appearance bespoke 
Lim a man of authority^ addressed him, and, taking 
a note-book from his pocket, wrote down all the 
answers that were given to his inquiries. M. 
Herchel — ^for that was his name — Shaving put the 
usual questions as to name, address, profession, and 
country, then asked for Arnold's passport, and 
looked to see how far it corresponded with the 
account he had given of himself; then, pointing 
to the dead lady, asked if she was his mother. 
On answering in the negative, he was requested to 
explain the words he had uttered before he had 
fainted. 

» 

*' I was bewildered when I made the exclamation ; 
but I was struck by the likeness between my 
mother and the deceased,'' answered Arnold; 
" and though I can now swear, thank Heaven, that 
the poor lady is not my mother, yet the shniKtude 
in every line of the face, and in every feature, is 
so startling, that I can scarcely tell in what par- 
ticular they differ one from the other." 
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** You travelled with, her from Bouen, I think 
you said P' 

^I did, and dining the whole journey I never 

left my seat.'' 

** Was there any other passenger in the carriage 
besides you two ?" 

''None. As I have said before, we were alone 
the whole way/' replied Arnold. 

'' May I ask if you were chance companions, or 
adknowledged Mends P" 

" Oh, no ! we were neither the one nor the other. 
The deceased lady was intrusted to my charge by 
Dr. La Belle, a medical practitioner at Bouen, 
who, being necessarily much occupied with his 
patients in that town, requested me to escort her 
to Paris, where, he said, I should find her carriage 
awaiting her. On arriving here, as I have already 
said, I went to look after her carriage, leaving 
her, as I supposed, quite well ; to find^ her dead 
yras as great a surprise to me as to yourself." 

" Do you know nothing more of her than what 
you have just stated P" 
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" Nothing more." Arnold wondered why they 
all looked at him so strangely. Could they doubt 
his word? Surely not. What motive could he have 
in speaking anything but the truth P He was a 
stranger in a foreign land ; he knew nothing of 
their customs, nor of their mode of dealing with 
such a matter as this before them. There is a 
saying, " that none but the guilty need be afraid ;" 
but Arnold Elmore, innocent though he was, 
began to feel nervous and sick at heart beneath 
this cool system of cross-questioning. 

M. Herchel conversed for a few minutes aside 
with the physician ; then addressed Arnold 
again — 

" Did you hold any conversation with her during 
your journey ?" 

"None whatever. I addressed her once or 
twice, but she made no answer." 

" Did that not strike you as strange P I should 
have thought her silence and stiUness alone 
would have raised your suspicions that all was 
not right." - "^ 
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" Not particularly so ; for, as you must perceive, 
I speak but indifferent French, and I thought it 
possible that she did not understand me ; or, being 
an invalid, she was too ill and weary to reply to 
my questions," 

" Then you knew she was an invalid ?'* 

" Certainly. Dr. La Belle informed me of that 
fact. Perhaps it would be as well that I should 
tell you the brief story of my acquaintance with 
him, as that will best account for the lady being 
in my charge." 

"Proceed," said M. Herchel; "I shall be 
glad to hear anything that can explain this 
most strange mystery," 

Arnold, in as few words as possible, gave an 
account of his first meeting Dr. La BeUe on St. 
Catherine's Moxmt, near Bouen, and of the progress 
of their brief acquaintance, until it terminated at 
the Kouen railway station. 

"This is, indeed, a strange story," said M. 
Herchel, with a slightly incredulous look. 

" It may be strange," answered Arnold^ some- 
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what haughtily, for he felt annoyed at the 
official's look and tone of incredulity; "but it 
is nevertheless true. I am an Englishman, and 
I would scorn to lie, especially on so slight a 
matter." 

" The murder of this unhappy lady can hardly 
be called a slight matter/' replied M. Herchel, 
sternly. "You, at least, may find it no slight 
matter." 

Arnold shuddered at the word murder, and 
explained that he was not alluding to her, but to 
his acquaintance with Dr. La BeUe. 

" Pardon me, monsieur," returned M. Herchel, 
" but I misunderstood you. I have no wish to 

« 

annoy you more than I can help, though it is 
impossible for me to perform my duty without 
giving you some pain. I will, however, be as 
tender as possible. Have you any objection to be 
searched ?" 

" Certainly not ; pray search me as minutely 
as you please. Here is the key of my port- 
manteau." 
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With syBtematic coolness they proceeded to 
search his person. His coat-pockets were turned 
out, one after the other. He had nothing to 
conceal, nothing to fear, and submitted with gen- 
tlemanly grace to the unpleasant process. They 
next examined hi^ waistcoat pockets, and drew 
therefrom first a lady's purse, then a small packet 
of loaf sugar, next a phial of tincture, the resto- 
rative which Dr. La Belle had requested him to 
administer to his patient in case of need. With- 
out a word, but with a singularly impressive look 
of inquiry, M. Herchel handed the phial to the 
doctor in attendance. The latter examined it, and 
said quietly — - 

" Frussic acid, and the lady has been poisoned 
with prussic acid. There has been taken from 
this bottle just sufficient to kill one person — ^no 
more, no less.'' 

Arnold looked from one to the other in mute 
amazement, half stunned. A poison, of which the 
lady had died, had been found on his person! 
It was horrible ! What could it mean P He saw 
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from their faces that they thought he had adminis- 
tered it to her — ^that he had killed her I His 
tongue seemed cloven to his mouth, as though 
paralyzed. He remembered now the extraordinary- 
odour he had noticed on entering the carriage at 
Bouen, and for which Dr. La Belle had accounted 
by stating that he had broken a bottle of per- 
fume. 

" For Heaven's sake, gentlemen," he exclaimed^ 
looking eagerly round him, " do not suspect me« 
You cannot think that T poisoned her.'' 

" Well, monsieur," replied M. Herchel, gravely, 
" I must admit the case is full of suspicion. I 
am afraid you will be compelled to prove that you 
did not." 

" That is easily done," said Arnold. " Dr. La 
Belle wUl exculpate me at once." 

/'And implicate himself!" said M. Herchel^ 
with a sUght curl of his Kp. "It is evident from 
your own story, monsieur, that either Dr. La BpUe 
or you are guilty of the death of the unfortunate 
lady." 
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''Oil, noy no\" exdaimed Arnold; ''that is 
impossible. I can call Gtoi to witness that I am 
innocent. There has, there must haye been^ some 
disastrous mistake. You remember. Dr. La Belle 
told me the lady was an invalid, and he may have 
given her the prussic acid as a medicine : he never 
could have poisoned her intentionally. It is im- 
possible. I will go back to Bouen by the 
next train, and see him. I have no doubt 
he will be able to make clear this dreadfiil 
mystery.*' 

" And if you will permit me,*' said M. Herchel, 
politely, "I will first accompany you to the 
Prefecture de Police. Do not be alarmed, mon- 
sieur ; it is a mere matter of form, nothing more. 
It is necessary that this extraordinary story you 
have told me should be registered, or, in other 
words, that your deposition may be officially taken, 
and the orders of the Pr^et, respecting you 
received and carried out," 

Before M. Herchel carried Arnold Elmore to 
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the Prefectures he directed that the body should 
be conveyed to the Morgue^ the place to which 
the bodies of unknown persons^ who have met with 
accidental deaths are carried for the purpose of 
identification. They then entered a fiacre^ and 
drove to the Prefecture de Police. 

What a strange^ changed aspect Paris bore to 
Arnold now, compared to what it had ever done 
before I He had visited the gay, grand city ofben, 
had wandered through its animated streets and 
incomparable boulevards, with a light heart and 
a light step, Maude's bright face glowing with 
pleasure by his side, glancing around here, there^ 
and everywhere, making quaint observations, and 
casting admiring eyes and laughing looks on all 
sides, her bright spirits adding to the brightness 
of the scene, and making it indeed one of en- 
chantment to him. That was all over now ; the 
enchanter's wand was broken, the spectacle had 
faded away. He could never look again with the 
same eyes upon the scenes through which he had 
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wandered with her; they wonid no longer glow 
with the rich rainbow hues of hope, youth, and 
love. 

A dull gray mist seemed already to be creeping 
oyer all that made life beautifol to Arnold. He 
had struggled to be braTe, and to bear the first 
great sorrow that had fallen upon him, as a good 
man should ; but as he lifted his ^es to the light, 
the prospect darkened, and as he stretched out his 
hand to gather the remaining hopes that were 
budding in the future, fate seized and dragged 
him down, and surrounded him with shadows 
deeper and darker than ever. Before y he had onfy 
the crushing weight of disappointment tp bear — 
that was bitter enough. Now, he had the cross of 
shame to carry, and that weighed him down. 

It was no use for him to attempt to^ disguise the 
truth &om himself. He was suspected of murder. 
It was true the suspicion might rest upon him 
only for a few hours, but he felt that it woulcl 
leave its mark behind. He was tainted with the 
seeming guilt, though not stained with the crime. 
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He could never forget the mass of tlireatening, 
angry faces that frowned upon him on the plat- 
form he had just left. He sighed as he thought 
of the dark, sombre figure he had last seen, and 
the soft, low voice he had heard at the Bouen 
station. The words she uttered were branded on 
his memory — " I hope it will be calm, for I so 
dread the sea.'* Could she have had a foreboding 
of her fate P Death must have stood, like an 
invisible spectre, by her side, and whispered that 
he was there, ready to conduct her on her journey. 
He shuddered as he thought of the ghastly glare 
of the dead woman's eyes, which seemed to be fixed 
on him when she lay stiffened in death. He 
fancied he could see them still, in the dim gray 
morning light, as though they had left an im- 
pression in the air that would never fade away, 
but would follow him, a haunting memory, for 
ever. Already it seemed as though ages had 
passed since he left Bouen, and taken that fatal 
journey in company with the dead. 

The morning light broke slowly and softly over 
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the city of Paris^ chasing away the gloomy night 
shadows that lingered among the graceful colon- 
nades, and shrouded the old diurches in a soft 
gray mist. The day dawn mingled mysteriously 
with the dim twilight shadowB, until they had all 
departedi and the brightest and most elegant city in 
the world, with its bristling spires, grand palaces, 
and host of quaint architectural glories, stood out 
a mass of monumental beauty, in the broad 
dayUght. 

Arnold could scarcely realize the fact that he 
was driving through the streets in the temporary 
custody, at least, of an officer of police. It 
was still some hours before the Fr^fet would enter 
upon the duties of his office, and Arnold waited in 
a state of feverish excitement until the time 
arrived for him to appear before him. Meanwhile 
he was left alone in a gloomy, desolate-looking 
place, with barred windows and bare stone floor, 
roughened and worn by the tread of many feet. 
He almost fancied he could trace the steps of 
guilty agony upon the ground, and hear the sighs 
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of criminals mingling with the cold damp air, 
which seemed impregnated with the breath of 
crime. He felt stifled ; he could hardly breathe, 
and but for very shame could have sunk upon the 
hard stone bench and wept aloud. He heard the 
murmuring of voices outside^ and once the door 
opened, and a strange face looked in upon him. 
No doubt M. Herchel had been discussing the crime 
with his associates, and they were tempted to look 
in and behold the hero of the awful tragedy. His 
nervous excitement increased till it culminated in 
a state of maddening impatience. ^Presently the 
door opened and M. Herchel informed him that 
the Frefet was ready to commence his examination. 
It is needless to enter into the details of what 
took place before the Pr^fet. Nothing further 
could be elicited from Arnold than the simple 
story which he had already told to M. HercheL 
He imderwent a very strict cross-examination, and 
was unwavering and straightforward in aU his 
replies. M. Herchel received private instructions 
fix)m the Frefet. Arnold was told all that it con- 
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cerned him to inaw, namely, that M. Herohel was 
to accompany him at once to Bonen in search of 
Dr.LaBelley who was to return with them without 
delay to Paris* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFOBE. 

While Arnold was imdargomg liis painfal trial 
in Paris, things were looking brighter in London, 
Mrs. Elmore seemed to grow more cheerful after 
her son's departure. She trusted that change of 
air and scene would draw his thoughts away from 
his bitter disappointment, and that time at last 
would reconcile him to his loss. Loss? — she 
sometimes wondered if he had reaUy lost ! There 
might .be hope for him still. Who could teU P 
Time and chance might bring about some 
unexpected event, that would entirely alter the 
aspect of affairs. The sun might shine out once 

T 2 
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more from behind the daik cloud that now 
ohscured his life; and she tried with her mind's 
eye to penetrate the darkness and catdli a glimpse 
of the silver lining. It was true her dear son 
Arnold was away, and had carried with him a 
heart heavy with disappointment and regret; 
but he also carried with him Maude's heartfelt 
sympathy, and warm sisterly affection stretched to 
its utmost bounds. The accepted and the rejected 
were both far away. The absence of St. Pierre was 
a great relief to Mrs. Elmore. TTis presence and 
his attention to Maude had been a continual source 
of irritation to her, even before his object had been 
declared; now her inyincible antipathy was in- 
creased ten-fold. But happily his own afiBEors 
had called him to his own country ; and from the 
bottom of her heart Mrs. Elmore prayed that he 
might never return. She remembered the old 
adage, " There is many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip," and she would have been inclined to 
judge kindly of any accident that dashed from 
St. Pierre's lips the cup her son was thirsting to 
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taste. Indeedi tkrough Mrs. Elmore's brain there 
ron a troubled stream of bopes and fears^ of pos- 
sible and impossible things, that harassed her con- 
tinuaUy. She waa by no means charitable in her 
thoughtsand wishes, whereSt. Pierre wasconcemed. 
Luckily, however, she had not leisure to oc- 
cupy herself solely with her son's affairs; she 
had other demands on her time and attention. 
She was hourly expecting Mr. Chester's return 
to London, accompanied by her sister, and was 
actively engaged in making preparations to 
receive her. Maude delightedly joined in the 
task; she flitted hither and thither about the 
house like a benevolent fairy gathering together 
all good gifts to bestow on the forlorn stranger. 
She ransacked her room for its choicest treasures, 
resolved that the prettiest ornaments, the sweetest 
flowers, and the most amusing books should be 
transferred to Madame Gautier's room. Mrs. 
Elmore was deeply gratified to see Maude enter 
so zealously into her plans, so sympathetically into 
her feelings. She talked of her sister freely, and 
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told Maude more and more of lier sad hifitory every 
hour. She dived back into bygone years, when 
they were both girls together ; the memory of old 
times seemed to cast a charmed spell over her. 
Her thoughtftd eyes brightened as she told Maude 
anecdotes of her own and her sister's youth. The 
light of other days illumined her face ; she seemed 
to live over again the scenes she so well remem- 
bered and so vividly painted. 

She took Maude up to her dressing-room, and 
unlocked her sanctuary, where she kept the 
treasured relics of the past. It was an old- 
fashioned bureau, which Maude remembered welL 
Often, when she was a child, she had seen 
Mrs. Ehnore sit down before it, open some of 
its tiny drawers, or thrust her hand' into one of its 
mysterious recesses ('' pigeon-holes" she used 
to call them), and draw forth something which 
brought tears into her eyes and made her sad 
for the rest of the day. As Maude grew older 
she had always Jield the bureau in great respect : 
she knew that it held the ashes of all that was 
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dead and sacred in Mrs. Ehnore's past life; 
and a strange quaint medley she had garnered 
np. Maude peered over her shoulder now almost 
as curiously as she had done years ago. Mrs. 
Ehnore was searching for her sister's portrait ; it 
seemed to be hidden in some out-of-the-way comer, 
where it could not be found/ Mrs. Ehnore took 
out one thing after another ; on some she uttered 
a brief comment, on others a brief sigh. 

Maude thought some of the articles too tririal 
to be guarded. with such zealous care; but she 
had never been a wife, and did not know what 
sweet associations were attached to trifling things, 
making them dear to the widow's heart. She 
had no son, and could not understand the holy 
memories that cling incense-like round the boy's 
first letter home ; with what mute eloquence the 
crooked letters and ill-phrased words spoke still 
to the mother's heart. It was a melandioly task, 
that searching among the relics of the past. 
Occasionally Mrs. Ehnore lighted on something 
that called a loving smile to her lips. Many 
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were the taall mementoes she had treasmed of 
her boy's childhood. There was his first tiny 
red flhoe, the coral that cat his teeth, and some 
dihipidated phiythingSy among them a broken 
hmnming-top ; she took it out. 

''A pleasant story hangs on this/' she said; ^'I 
will tell it you some day, Mande. It was through 
this broken top I first heard my boy's nature speak. 
He had a noble heart always, my dear Arnold!" 

• 

She paused a moment, and then added solemnly, 
" If he were wandering at the other end of the 
world, or if he were dead and in his grave, 
Maude, he would be with me stilL These mute 
things, which you might perhaps smile at, bring 
him back to me again ; not as a man sorrowing 
for a woman's love, rich in wisdom, struggling 
for the world's fame and honours, but as a child^ 
fresh, innocent, and pure, when I, his mother, 
was all the world to him, when he wished for 
nothing but what my love could grant him, when 
he ran to my arms for shelter from all frowns, 
all sorrows. If he were dumb for ever, I could 
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hear him speak again — ^not as a hearded man, 
but with his pretty lisping speech, as he used 
to prattle at my knee — God bless him V' 

Mrs. Elmore was silent ; her busy hands desisted 
from their work, and lay listlessly in her lap. 
Maude too was silent — indeed she did not know 
what to say; she felt they were treading on 
dangerous ground; she was afraid that any word 
of hers might call forth imavailing regrets or 
tender reproaches ; and those she^ could not bear. 
She made no answer, but gently stooped forward 
and kissed her old Mend with warm, sympathetic 
loye. 

Maude could imderstand now the value of the 
small treasures she had before wondered at. Mrs. El- 
more soon recovered herself, and renewedher search. 
Presently she drew forth what she had been look- 
ing for — ^a morocco case, containing an exquisite 
miniature painting of a girl of eighteen or twenty. 
She was a fair, fragile-looking creature, apparently 
little calculated to endure the world's rough 
usage ; the soft, wide-open eyes seemed to appeal 
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to the heart for protection and support. There 
were no signs of a passionate nature, no play of 
Tivacious spirits in the face ; its expression was 
gentle, earnest, and serend. She looked like one 
of those tender loving women who are nothing in 
themselves, but who need to be gathered in a 
man's strong arms, and sheltered in his brave 
heart, there to flourish, perfiumng his life with 
graceful affections, while strengthening her 
own, 

'^ How sweet and good she looks V* said Maude, 
looking at the portrait admiringly. 

" Her looks do not do her justice," replied 
Mrs. Elmore. " Ah, Maude, no good will ever 
come of a girFs marrying a foreigner. When I 
remember how my sister's life has been blighted, 
I could almost wish " 

''No!'' exclaimed Maude, laying her hand 
gently on Mrs. Elmore's lips: "you will wish no 

« 

evil. One foreigner may have been the bane of 
her life, but another will be the blessing of 
mine. Believe it, auntie dear, believe it I What 
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would this world be if all men were tainted by 
the sin of one P You must get over your preju- / 
dices for my sake, and I will love hen^^ — ^pointing 
to the portrait — " for your^. I q^ite long to see 
her. Can she arrive to-day, do you think P" 

" Possibly she may ; you know Mr. Chester is to 
bring her over ; and if they are not delayed by 
business matters in Paris, I certainly think they 
ought to arrive to-day." 

" Hark V exclaimed Maude: " that was a knock 
at the door ! I am sure I hear Mr. Chester's 
voice below and his footstep. Come, quick !" 

Mrs. Elmore hastily closed the bureau, and 
they hurried down-stairs together. They foun(i 
Mr. Chester in the drawing-room, but he was 
alone. The expression of his face at once subdued 
Mrs. Elmore's momentary alarm. She knew that, 
if anything very serious had occurred, he would 
not have come forward to greet her with his 
usual genial, cheerful smile. 

''I am glad to see you back again," said 
Mrs. Ehnore, as she returned his greeting ; ^'but 
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where is my sister? Why is she not with 

your 

" She will be here by-and-by — that is, in the 

course of a day or two ; but she will come in 

much better company than mine." 

** In whose company ? What do you mean P 
I do not imderstand you/' exclaimed Mrs. 
Elmore, breathlessly. 

"Well," he answered, "I am not surprised 
at that, for at first I found the matter very 
difficult to imderstand myself. I think you will 
be yery much surprised, and at the same time 
pleased to receive her companion.^' 

"But who is her companion?" asked Mrs. 
Elmore. "Not Arnold, surely P" she added, hastily. 
" Can chance have thrown them together P Tou 
know he is in France." 

"No, not Arnold — her husband," replied Mr. 
Chester. 

"You astound me!'' exclaimed Mrs. Elmore. 
"Her husband?" Then, seeing that he cast a 
doubtM glance on Maude, as though he hesitated 
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to speak before her, Mrs. Elmore added, '^ Oh, you 
can speak freely before Maude : she knows eyery- 
thing. Come, sit down : I will ask you no more 
questions, but will be content to listen to you ; 
for I am sure you must haye a strange story to 
tell. Haye you seen M. GautierP*' 

'' I haye, and find him a most elegant and ac- 
complished gentlemen — one of the most agreeable 
companions I haye eyer met with.'* 

'^ Begin at the beginning, please,'^ said Mrs. 
Elmore, rather impatiently, as though she did not 
wish to listen to the praises of M. Gautier ; ^* I 
want to know eyerything — how you met my sistOT, 
whaf she said, and how and why you parted ^ith 
her. Come, tell me all." 

Thus entreated, Mr. Chester related his adven- 
tures, from his arrival in Paris to the moment he 
quitted. Mrs. Elmore himg upon every sentence 
he uttered, as though she hoped to extract more 
meaning than his words expressed. In spite of 
her grave face, Maude laughed heartily at the idea 
of Mr. Chester's moral character being attacked 
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by Madame Hanberdin^ but wben he came to bis 
unexpected meeting with M. and TVradamft Ghiutier 
in the railway-train^ both Maude and Mrs. Elmore 
listened with breathless attention. Strange and 
yoried expressions swept across Mrs. Elmore's 
hce : compassionate love and pity moistened her 
eyes as Mr. Chester repeated Madame Gbutier's 
tender messages^ and endeavoured to convey an idea 
of her look and manner as she uttered them; but 
when he came to M. Gai^tier's insinuation respect- 
ing the state of his wife's mind, Mrs. Elmore's face 
expressed indignant scorn and disbelief, but she 
did not interrupt him. Throughout Mr. Chester's 
whole narration it was evident to see that he was 
deeply impressed in M. Oautier's favour. He 
fi^ke of him with a warmth that annoyed Mrs. 
Elinore; for where she once believed there 
was darkness she was resolved to see no 
light. 

When Mr. Chester ended, she said, emphatically^ 
'^ I do not believe one word that M. Gautier has 
uttered about my poor sister. I am more anxious 
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thaa ever now to have her under my own roof; here, 
please God^ his cruel authority and injustice cannot 
reach her." 

'* But^ my dear Mrs. Ebnore^ you must admit 
that M. Gautier has a show of right on his side. 
Fair play is a jewel," said Mr. Chester, a little 
excitedly; ''and you must own that Madame 
Gautier's conduct has been strange/ to say the 
least of it. In her letter to me she seemed in a 
state boi^dering on distraction. She summons me 
to Pans. I obey her. She fails to keep her ap- 
pointment, and two hours afterwards I find her 
travelling on the best possible terms with the very 
man from whom she desired to fly ! , Of course, if 
the poor lady^s mind is a little wrong, all this, 
ay, and many other things which have puzzled 
us for years, may be easily accounted for ; indeed, 
from my own observation, I should take M. Gautier^s 
version to be the true one." 

" / should not," replied Mrs. Ebnore. " I have 
no difficulty in accoimting for all that seems so 
strange to you. My poor sister's spirit may have 
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been coerced into that state of nnnatural calm in 
which you say you found her " 

"Well," said Mr. Chester, "I believe a 
woQian's spirit might be coerced into submission, 
but I doubt if hq^ tongue coxdd ever be charmed 
into silence if she thought she was wronged ; she 
would speak, if she died for it/' 

The more they conversed upon the matter, the 
more they were at issue ; they could not agree on a 
single point. Mr. Chester grew slightly irritated 
at the idea of his penetration being called in 
question ; Mrs. Ebnore insisted that he had been 
deceiyed by appearances. Before he took his leave 
he expressed his regret that he should not, for 
some time, be able to renew his acquaintance with 
M. Gautier. " I am not feeling very well," he 
said ; *' I don't think that nasty trip across the 
Channel has done me any good : it has stirred up 
my bile and made me irritable. I know very well, 
if I don't get a thorough change, and a breath of 
fresh air, I shall have another attack of that horrid 
sciatica." 



7 
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*^ Why didn't you go on to Switzerland?" said 
Maude. 

'' I hate foreign countries ; I like to explore my 
own," replied Mr. Chester. " I shall go and bury 
myself for a month among the Welsh mountains, 
or perhaps run over the Highlands, where not a 
soul shall know my whereabouts, and where 
not even the name of business shall reach 
me. 

So saying Mr. Chester arose to go. Mrs. 
Elmore was by no means sorry when he took his 
departure ; his account of his visit to Paris had 
vexed her more than she chose to express. She 
waited in a state of nervous excitement her sister's 
expected arrival. Mr. Chester had scarcely been 
gone an hour, when the postman brought a letter 
from Arnold : it was that which he had. written 
on his first arrival at Bouen, and its contents 
cheered and gladdened his mother's heart, and 
drew her thoughts away from the anxious and 
perplexing fears that agitated her mind on her 
sister's account. 

VOL, I. U 
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In the evening of that same day, as Mrs. Ebnore 
and Maude sat chatting over the tea-table^ they 
heard, amidst the rattling roar of carriages dashing 
to and fro, a vehicle drive up to the door with 
a dead rumbling sound ; it stopped— the beU 
rang — ^Mrs. Elmore sprang from her seat, pressed 
her hand upon her heart, as though to still its 
beating. 

'' My sister ! my dear sister !'' she exclaimed, 
and flew from the room. Maude, from a feeling 
of delicacy, hesitated whether she should follow 
her. She had scarcely time for a moment^s 
deUberation, when a sharp, ringing cry pierced 
her ears like a knife ; she rushed like lightning 
down the stairs, and saw Mrs. Elmore staading 
with her hands upraised, shudderingly, and an 
expression of speechless horror upon her fgice. 
Maude looked beyond. There, in the haU, stood 
the servants, in solemn parley with four men, 
who had entered the house, bearing a large black 
coffin on their shoulders. The dark hearse loomed 
on her sight through the open door. There 
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had been a death at the next house^ and the men 
had brought that ominous burthen by mistake to 
Mrs. Elmore's door. In hurrying forward to 
meet, as she believed, her sister, she had rushed 
direct upon a coffin. 
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b-iMe 'fnd poaiM^ ofooTttpAiml clumoa uef to be tcroug^L TV vA^ of 
Jtfr. i/^'t «<wA » ail rJofiHM tkoniv °/ 'Ar Aify 0/ on u (Ac «f oS- 
tishmemt ^ Jiamtomy tfttrftm man'ttifraad tht foroiof nutur*, to a$ to 
bniulOtAeirkigAest pointstAeferHhtyofthg sad.tketwomroftAeimilKti 
lift. riW Ikt ooMnty 0/ lii dUalf. on wludi m Mate to de/tml Jar Ike 

English and Scotch Ballads, kc. An estensire Collection. De- 
fined u ■ ComplemeDt Id tbo Works of t1i« Briliob PoeU. uid ombrmf ina 
ncorJF ^ Ibe Ancient mad TrmdiCioomry BalJwIa both oT Enfrluiid and 
Broltiwdja bIJ (be importanr vnrietie* of fono iawbirh tboy u« utuit. 

Child, uevT Ediiioo, nii^r.) br the Editor. Svola.fap. cloth, Si.oZeKh. 
The Handvbook of Pulcnt and Copyri^t Law, English and 
FoieigB.' By JsBiK Frs^er. K»q. IVt 810. elotb, U. td. 

A Concise Sumroun- of llie Law of English and French Copjri^t 

Law ud lalemiti'onil Lm. bf Peter Bnrkc Iteo. Gl 

Index Itt the Subifcts .>f liooks pablished in the United Kingdom 

d«la. Two Tolokb^e .Ipi^.-ndind are alu kitod — A. »DtwniB|i tnU lina 

IJlanTT Sorieliet- Pnutiug Bacietis, and their Imea. One toL to^ 
9ts> MoiuCTO, IL 6j. 
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The American Catalogue, or Eng^lish Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the fnlT title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Ghreat Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. ed. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31«. 6ti. The Cheupest Book ever published. 
*' The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with foncifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and maybe pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athenatan, July 13, 1861. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; g[iving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Gh«at Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8«. per annum. 

The Ladies' Beader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Gteoree Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of " The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 68, 

The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitus. 
By Gkorge Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3». Gd. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Qesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By Gteorge Vandenhoff, M A. Thii'd Edition. 5s. 

Liatin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. Svo. 18«. 

The superiority of this jusdy-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including[ in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athenaeum. 

" 7%« oat Latin Dictionary^ whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 

** We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From VurgU. By a Market Gar- 
dener. \JS. 

Usque ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Borrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 

Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights. By a Barrister. I5. 

Signals of Distress, in Refu^s and Houses of Charity ; in Indus- 
trial Schools and Reformatories ; at Invalids' Dinner Tables, and in the 
Homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor, &c. &c. ; among the Fallen, the 
Vicious, and the Criminal ; where Missionaries travel, and where Qood 
Samaritans clothe the naked. By Blanefaard Jerrold, Author of ** The 
Life of Douglas Jerrold," &c. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Children of Lutetia ; or, Life amongst the Poor of Pari*. 
By Bloachard Jerrold. 2 vols, poet 8vo. cloth, I6f. 
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The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 
and general Condition of the Charitable, Edncational, and Breligioas 
Institutions of London. With copions Index. Also an Alphabetical Ap- 
pendix corrected to May 1863. Fcap. cloth, bs. 

\* The latter also as a separate publication, forms ** Low's Shilling 
Guide to the Charities of London." 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Editum^ with Photo- 
nraph. A Memorial of the Pnnce Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Hi^ness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Boyal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. Svo. cloth extra, 3s. M. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOT7NO PEOPI.E. 

HE GREAT FUN TOY BOOKS : a Series of Eight 
New One Shilling Story Books for Young People. By Thomas 
Hood and Thomas Archer. Each illustrated by Six of Edward 
Wehnert's well-known Ghreat Fan Pic tures. Printed in colours, 
with an appropriate Cover by Charles Bennett. 

The Chern^-coloured Cat and her Three Friends. 

The Live Kocking-Horse. 

Master Mischief and Miss Meddle. 

Cousin Nellie's Stories after SchooL 

Harry High-Stepper. 

Grandmamma's Spectacles. 

How the House was Built. 

Dog Toby and Artistical Arthur. 

The Frog's Parish Clerk : and his Adventures in strange Lands. 
A Tale for young folk. By Thomas Archer. Numerous Illustrations. 
Small poet 8vo. &ff. 

Choice Editions of Children's Fairy Tales. Each illustrated with 
highly-finished Coloured Pictures in facsimile of Water-colour Drawings. 
Square, cloth extra, price Ss. 6d. each. 

Cinderella and the Glass Slipper. Puss in Boots. Beauty 
and the Beast. 

Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
E. Ridley. Impl. 16mo. cloth extra, with coloured illustration Cloth, 
As. ; gilt edges, 4s. &d. 

** This is otie of the best books we know of to place in the hands of young 
and intelligent persons during a visit to the seaside." — Reader. 

Also beautifully Illustrated : — 
' Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blae. Coloured, 5s. 
Snow-Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 5s. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 5s. ; coloured, 7s. 6fJ, 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d, 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 5». ; or coloured, 7». 6d. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 5«. ; coloured, 9a. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 8to. cloth, &s. 
" This well-torUten, weli-tvrought book." — Athenaum. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine x a Book fur 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
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The Cruise of the Frolic. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated. 
Larffe fcap. Svo. cloth, 58. 

** Who does not welcome Mr. W. H. G. Kingston f Here he is again with 
an admirable boys' book. If boys do not love this book, there is no tnith in 
boyhood, and no use in reviewing ; it is just the book for a present.*' — 
Illastrsted Times. 

Also by the same Author, well illustrated, 
The Boy's Own ^mK)k of Boats. Illustrated by Weedon. 5s. 
Ernest Bracebrid^ ; or, the Boy's Book of Sports, ds. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 
The Fire Ships. [Shortly, 

Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart. With Eight tall page Illustrations, 55. 

*' Full of incident and adventure, and sure to please boys home from 
school quite as much as his * Black Panther ' of last year." — Reader. 

" A thoroughly good boy's book ; the story is full of incident and always 
moves on." — Spectator. 

Also, same price, full of Illustrations : — 

Black Panther : a Boy's Aa ventures among the Red Skins. 

Life among the Indians. By George Catlin. 

The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 

Stanton Grange. By the Bev. C. J. Atkinson. 

Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Henry May hew. 

Stories of the Woods. From Cooper's Tales. 

The Story of Peter Parley's own Life. 

Noodle-doo. By the Author of " The Stories that Little 
Breeches told." With 16 large Engravings on Steel. Plain, 6s.; 
coloured, 7s. 6d, 

" Among all the Christmas bookmen Mr. Charles Bennett ranks first, for 
he who best pleases children has the best right to priority in a notice of 
Oiristmas books, and to all his productions we venture to prefer ♦ Noodle' 
dooj' it will make the youngsters crow again with delight." — Standard. 

Also, now ready, same size and price, and full of Illustrations, 
Great Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet Myrtle. 
More Fun for our Little Friends. By the same Author. 
The Book of Blockheads. By Charles Bennett. 
The Stories that Little Breeches told. By the same Author. 
Mr. Wind and Madame Rain. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles iLeene. Fcap. Svo. 
cloth 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. Qd. Also, same price, 

Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Swiss Family Robinson 5 or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 8s. M. 

Greography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, is. Qd. 
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Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper's Series of ** Lestber-Stockiiig 
Tales." Fei^. cloth. Illustrated, 5f . 

** Ihcaoe to oum that I think the heroet of another writer, viz.* Leather- 
Stocking; * Uneas; • Hard Heart; * Tom. Co/hn; are quite the equals of 
Sir Walter Seott^s men\—perhap* * Leather'Stoeking' is better than amy 
one m Scott^s lot."^W. M. Thackxbat. 

Child's Play. Sliistrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings bj 

£. V. B., printed in fisc-simile hj W. Diekes* process, and omameBted 
with Initiid Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8to. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7«. 6d. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Child's Delight. Forty-two Songs for the LitUe Ones, with 
forty-two nctnres. Is. ; coloored, 2s. dd. 

Goody Flatts, and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 

8to. cloth. Is. 

LitUe Blue Hood : a Story for Litde People. By Thomas Miller, 
with coloured frontispiece. Fc^. 8to. elotn, 2s. fid. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of << The Picture 

Alphabet " and ** The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 

and original Designs, fid. 

The Picture Primer. 6d. 

HISTORY ANB BIOGRAPHY. 

,HE Conspiracy of Count Fieschi : an Episode in Italian 
History. By M. De Celesia. Translated by Darid Hilton, 
Esq., Author of a ** History of Brigandage." With Portrait. 
8to. [Shortly. 

A Biography of Admural Sir B. P. V. Broke, Bart, K.C.B. 
By ue xtev. John Brighton, Beetor of Kent Town. Dedicated by ex pr e s s 
permission to His Boyal Highness Prince Alfred. [Shortly. 

A History of Brigandage in Italy; with Adyentures of the 
more celebrated Brigan£. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vols, post 8to. 
cloth, I6s. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy language. 

By Walter Simson. Post Svo. 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its Jtlilitary Importance. By Capt. £. C. Boynton, A. M. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Svo. 2Is. 

The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. 5 yoIs. 
royal Svo. ISs. each Library lUusfcrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. Svo. U. 4s. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of JSnglisn Language and Literature at University 
College. 6 vols. Svo. cloth. 21. 10s. 

" Mr. dough's work is worthy ofaU praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study ofFlutareh;' — Times. 

Life of John Adams, Snd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. Svo. lis. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14«. each. 

Life and Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Fcap. 8to. 
stiff cover, Is. ; with map, speeches, &c. crown Svo. 3s. ad. 
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TRAVEIi AND ADVENTURE. 

WALK from London to the Land's End. By Elihu 
Burritt, Author of ** A Walk from London to John O'Ghvats;" 
with several Illustrations. Large post 8vo. Uniform with 
the first edition of "' John O'Groats/' 12<. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats. With Notes by the 
Way. By Elihu Barritt. Second and cheaper edition. With Photogra- 
phic Portrait of the Author. Small post Svo. 6s. 

Social Life of the Chinese : with some account of their religious, 
governmental, educational, and Business customs and opinions. By the 
Rev. Justus Doolittle. With over 100 Illustrations, in two vols. Demy 
Svo. cloth, 24ff. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Boy Canoe, or Kivers and Lakes 
of Europe. By John Macgregor, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Poet Svo. cloth, bs. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price Is. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever publishea. 

" This is a very remarkable book^ and unless we very muck misunder- 
stand both him and his book, the author is one of those men of whom great 
jiaiions do well to be proud." — Spectator. 

" Jf Capt. Hall should survive the perils of the journey on which he is 
now engaged y we are convinced he will bring home some news, be it good or 
bad, about the Franklin expedition. He can hardly be expected baxx before 
the autumn of IS66. BiU if he has gone he has left us his vastly enter- 
taining volumes, which contain much valuable information, as we have said, 
concerning the Esquimaux tribes. These volumes are the best that we have 
ever met with, concerning the people and things to be found among * the 
thick ribb'd ice.' "—Standard. 

*• The pen of WUkie CoUins would faU to describe in more life-like terms 
of horror tke episode of the cannioal crew escaped from a whaler who 
hoarded the * George Henry on tke outward passage of that skip. We are 
tempted to relate how an mnuit throws a summersault in the water in his 
kyack, boat and all, and to introduce our readers to our Autkor's dogs, 
including tkefajnous Barbekerk; but we must pause, cmd refer to this most 
interesting ujork itself, which will repay perusal." — Press. 

A Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. By Mrs. George Albert Bogers. 
With illustrations. Svo. cloth, lis. 

Ten Days in a French Parsonage. By Bey. G. M. Musgraye. 

2 vols, poet Svo. 16«. 
Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 

in Syria." With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and a Portrait of 

His Highness Fuad Pasha. Svo. [Shortly. 

Letters on England. By Louis Blanc. 2 yols. post Svo. [Shortly, 
House and Home in Belgium. By Blanchard Jerrold. Author 

of " At Home in Paris." Post Svo. [Shortly, 

The Story of the Great March : a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carolinas. By Brevet-Major O. W. 

Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General Sherman. With a coloured Map and 

numerous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

Cape Cod. By Henry D. Thoreau. 12mo. cloth, 7«. 6<f. 

Arabian Days and Nights; or, Rays from the East: a Narra- 
tiye. By Ma^^nerite A. Power. 1 vol. Poet Svo. 10s. 6d. 

** Miss Power's book is thoroughly interesting and does much credit to 
her talent for observation and description." — London Review. 

Wild Scenes in South America : or. Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paex. Numerous Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth, 
10s, 6d. 
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The Ocean Telegraph Cable ; its Construction, &c. and Submer- 
sion Explained. By W. Bowett. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18«. 

TRADEj AORICUIiTURE, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, ETC. 

AILWAY PRACTICE, European and American; 
comprig ing the economical generation of Steam, the adapta* 
tion of Wood and Coke-bnming Engines to Coal Borning, 
and in Permanent Way, including R<md-bed, Sleepers, Rails, 
Joint-fastenings, Street Railways, &c. By Alexander L. 

Holley, Joint Author of Colbnm and Holley^s '* Permanent Way/' &c. 

Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 31. 3s. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 6d, 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 lUnstrations. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6<i. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Yaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

Bee-Keeping . By '^ The Times " Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

27ie Bee-master has done a good voork^ vjhick outweiahs a cartload of 
mistakes, in giving cm impetus to bee-keeping throughout the country. 
Here is a simple and graceful amusement, which is atso a profitable one. 

I TTie keeping of bees needs no great skill and but a small outlay. The 
result, however, besides the amusement which it affords is a store of honey 
that in the present state of the market may make a considerable addition 
to the income of a poor cotter, and may even be worthy the ambition of an 
underpaid curate or a lieutenant on half-pay." — Times, Jan. 11, 18d6. 

The English and Australian Cookery Book. Small post 8vo. 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, 4s. 6<^ 

The Bubbles of Finance : the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap. 

8vo. fancy boards, price 2s. 6</. 

The Times of May 21st in a leading artide referring to the above work, 
says: — " We advise our young friends to read some amusing chapters on 
* accommodation* and * borrowing* which have appeared withm the last two 
months in Mr. Charles Dickens's All the Year Round." 

Coffee : A Treatise on its Nature and Cultivation. With some 
remarks on the management and purchase of Coffee Estates. By Arthnr 
R. W. Lascelles. Post 8to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Railway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers and Freighters, and explaining system of rates, accounts, 
invoices, checks, booking, and permits, and all other details pertaining 
to traffic management, as sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, Bye-laws, 
and Qeneral Usage. By J. S. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THEOIiOOY. 

'HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 8 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

Missionary Geography for the use of Teachers and Missionary 
Collectors. Fcap. Svo. with numerous maps and illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 82. 8s. 
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Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushuell, D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Poet 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d. Also by the same Author. 

Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. Is. ikL. 

Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. Qd. 

Dr. Bushnell's New Life. Is. 6d. 

Dr. Bushnell's Work and Play. 2s. 6d. 
Five Years' Praj^er, with the Answers : comprising recent Nar- 
ratives and Incidents in America, Qermany, Enffland, Ireland, Scotland, 
&c. By D. Samuel Trenaeus Prime. 12mo. cloui, 2s. 6d. ; and a Cheap 
Edition, price Is. Also by the same Author. 

The Power of Prayer. 12mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Filgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted fcom the edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d, 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. IJpham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College»U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bnshnell] are not sur- 
passed by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." 

Caledonian Mercury, 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev, Henrv Ward Beecher. Two Series, 

complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. Qd. Superior 

edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. ?<• M, 

Dr. Beecher's Life and Correspondence: an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 

" One of the most real^ interesting^ and instructive pieces of religious 
biography of the present day." — Nonconformist. 

" We have waited for the publication of the second and last volume of 
this interesting f we may well say entertaining^ biography, before intrO' 
ducing it to our readers. It is nofw complete, and furnishes one of the most 
various and delightful portraits of a fine, sturdy, old representative of 
antient theology and earnest piety, relieved by very sweet and engaging 
pictures of Niew England society in its religious circles, and the ways and 
usages of the men and women who lived, and loved, and married, and had 
families, nearly a century since. . , . And now we must lay doom these 
very delightful volumes. We trust we have sufficiently characterized them, 
while there are, of course, reminiscences, pictures of places and of persons, 
we have been uncutle even to mention. It was an extraordinary family 
altogether; a glow of bright, affectionate interest suffuses all in charming 
sunshine. It was a life of singular purpose, usefulness, and determination ; 
and we think ministers especially, and of ministers young students espe- 
cially, might read it, and read it more than once, to advantage. . . . WitMut 
attempting any more words, we hope we have sufficiently indicated our very 
high appreciation of, and gratitude for, this charming and many-sided 
biogranny of a most robust and healthy life." — The Eclectic. 

" Ail that the old man writes is clever and sagacious" — Athenaeum. 

" If the reader can imagine the Vicar of Wakefield in America, this 
memoir will give a very good idea of what he would be among Yankee sur- 
roundings. There is the same purity, sincerity, and goodness^ heart, the 
same simplicity of manners and directness of purpose in Dr. Irimrose and 
Dr. Beecher, though the go-ahead society tn which the latter divine lived 
failed not to- impress its character upon him. This is as instructive and 
charming a book for family reading as can be taken upfor that purpose."-' 
Daily Kews. 

**A hundred pleasant things we must pass by; but readers of these 
charming volumes will not do so." — ^Wesleyan Times. 
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Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
feMor Upham. Edited by^n English Clex^yman. Crown 8to. clothjvitli 
Portrait. Ihird Edition, Is. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vola. 6*. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. 7s. 6d. 

ImAW and jurisprudence. 

HEATON'S Elements of International Iaw ; with a 
New Snpplement to May 1863: comprising Important De- 
cisions or the Supreme Court of the United btates of Amen'cs, 
settling anthoritatirely the character of the hostilities in 
which they are involved, and the legal consequences to b« 
deduced from them. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 3os. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton. I1L.D. 
anthor of the *' Elements of International Law." Roy. 8vo. cloth, Zls. 6d. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Nintb 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5/. 6s. ; cloth, 41. 10s. 

Treati.He on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 41. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Conrts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 31«. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 3df. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments^ 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership — and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 2Ss. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63«.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 3Is. Qd. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63s. 

MEDICAIi. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr- 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8vo. 258. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 3fts. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 1/. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

Elements of Chemical Physics ; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics, this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our lanffuage." — ^Atnensum, Nov. 17. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Centur}'. 
By Dr. P. V. Benonard. 8vo. 18*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, MTD. fep. 8vo. bs. 
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Xiectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 19s. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 1«. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery 5 by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8vo. 24«. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Moriit. 
Royal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 2ls. 

FICTION AND MISCELIiANBOUS. 

K. Charles Readers celebrated Romance, Hard Cash. 
A new and cheap Standard Edition. Price 6s. handsomely 
bound in cloth. 

" ITiereis a freshness and reality about his young people^ and 
a degree of warmth and zest in the love-making of these impe- 
tuosities, which make the first chapter of his book most enjoyable reading. 
The description of the boat-race at Henley is beyond anything of the kind 
we have ever seen in print, and the repulse of the two pirates by the old 
Agra is a perfect masterpiece of nautical painting." — Saturday Review. 

New Popular NovelSy to be obtain^ at all Libraries. 

Passing the Time. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols, post 8vo. 168. 
Marian Rooke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24a. 
The Gayworthys. 2nd edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16«, 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds. By the same. 3 vols. 24«. 
A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. 24*. 
Selvaggio. By the Author of " Mary Powell." One vol. 8». 
Miss Biddy Frobisher. By the Author of " Selvaggio. One vol. 

8s. 
John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols, 24*. 

Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
A Splendid Fortune. By J. Hain Friswell. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24a. 
Lion-Hearted ; a Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16«. 
A Dangerous Secret. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 16a. 
Lynn of the Craggs. By Charlotte Smith. 3 vols, post 8 vo. 24«. 
St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post 8vo. cloth, 7a. 
The White Favour. By H. Holl. 3 vols. 24a. 
The Old House in Crosby Square. By Henry Holl. 2 vols. 16s. 

More Secrets than One. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
Footsteps Behind Him. Third Edition. By William J. Stewart. 5s. 

Picked Up at Sea. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Prize Story founded on 
Facts. Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper." 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Abel Drake's Wife : a Novel. By John Saunders. An entirely 
New Edition. With Steel Engraving, from a Water-Colonr Drawing by 
John Tenniel. 5s. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition : with a Photograph, b^ permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6a. 
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Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.RJk. Cr. 8vo. 5«. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 16s. 

** Whx) would not wish to be a Marine^ if that would secure a succession 
of tales like these ?"— Athenaeum* 

Helen Felton's Question : a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. i 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By the Author of " The Gav- 
worthj^." Fcap. 8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, cloth, price 3s. 6a. ; 
or, Railway Edition, boards. Is. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver W. Holmes, 
Author of the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

The Books' Garden, and other Papers. By Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of ** The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Ghreen." Choicely printed 
by Constable. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

The White Wife 5 with other stories, Supernatural, Eomantic 
and Legendary. Collected and Illustrated by Cuthbert Bede. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capern, Rural Postman, Bide- 
ford, Devon. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Last Gleanings. By the late Frank Fowler. Post 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

House and Home Papers. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards, 
Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

little Foxes. By Mrs, H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, fancy boards, Is. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of '* Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form. Part I. Is. 6d.; Part II. 2s. ; or, 
complete in one volume, with engraving on steel from water-colour by 
John Qilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of ** Uncle Tom's Cabm." Two Editions :~1. In poet 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 6s. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same AJrtist. 2s. 6a. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. l.<. 

Railway Editions of Popular Fiction. On good paper, Well* 
printed and bound, fancy boards. 



Paul Foster's Daughter. 
2s. 6d. 

The Lost Sir Massingberd. 
2s. 6d. 

The Bubbles of Finance. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gayworthys. Is. 6d. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Is. 



Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 

Is. 6<^. 
The King's Mail. 2s. ed. 
My Lady Ludlow. 2s. &d. 
Mrs. Stowe's Little Foxes. 1 5. 

House and Home. 

Is. 
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